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MR, W. J. HUCKETT, THE HORSE-TAMER. 

When a few weeks since we published, with illustrations, an 
account of Mr. Rarey, the celebrated American horse-tamer, and 
his extraordinary success in Paris and London, we little thought 
that we should soon witness a demonstration of the same process 
in this city. This was made at the City Stables, near the Agri- 
cultural Fair Grounds, by Mr. W. J. Huckett, who possesses Mr. 
Rarey’s secret, and practised the art of taming wild and vicious 
horses in connection with Mr. Rarey prior to his departure for 
England. Mr. Huckett came to this city, with undoubted creden- 
tials, to demonstrate and teach this valuable process, some two or 
three weeks since, and has succeeded in proving his power to sub- 
ject, in a short time, the most unruly animals, and to impart his 
method to amateurs. We have seen the latter go through the 


process, and have done it ourselves. Any man can accomplish it 
who has a little nerve and self-possession. The process is simple, 
humane and rational, without a particle of quackery about it, and 
every man who has any dealings with the horse should possess 
himself of it. Mr. Huckett’s system is the same as Rarey’s in 
every particular. The scene below was sketched for us by Mr. 
Champney, and exhibits some of the ends which Mr. Huckett 
accomplishes. In one of the figures he is seen beating a drum on 
the back of a horse he has tamed ; in another, lying down with the 
subjected animal, and in a third, making him sit up obediently 
like a dog. Precisely the same results as those recorded of Mr. 
Rarey by the English and French papers are attained by Mr. 
Huckett. There is a material difference, however, in the terms on 
which instruction is imparted: Mr. Huckett charging ten dollars 


Mi 


where Mr. Rarey receives fifty. Our readers would scarcely be- 
lieve us were we to relate all the feats we have seen performed in 
the ring. We have seen a furious, powerful horse completely 
subjected in less than twenty minutes ; we have seen a wild colt 
tamed in the same space of time, bridled, accustomed to the whip 
and drum, and taught to come, to follow, and to stand where he 
was placed, at the word of command. Of the immense value of 
this art, it is unnecessary to say a word. «Mr. Huckett is very 
gentlemanly in his manners, understands the horse thoroughly, 
and has a happy faculty of imparting information. Mr. Huckett 
proposes to form classes, and give instructions in various towns 
and cities of New England and adjoining States, and we most cor- 
dially commend him to the patronage of all persons interested in 
the horse. The information he imparts is valuable to every one. 
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THE WIFE'S SECRET: 


STRUGGLES OF THE HEART. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER-XIIL. 
THE TRAGEDY IN THE WOOD. 


Roianp Forester had exchanged a few pleasant and lover- 
like words with Helen, as he passed through the hall on the morn- 
ing of the day in question, and then walked leisurely down the 
road. A short distance beyond the house, he met and passed a 
man who seemed to regard him with great scrutiny, but Roland 
merely bestowed a look upon him, and passed on. Had he looked 
back a moment later, he might have seen this person, who was 
none other than our friend, Master Crosby, stealthily climbing the 
fence, and following him with a creeping, cat-like motion, stopping 
when he stopped, and governing all his movements by those of 
Roland. 

But the latter walked on, unconscious of everything save his 
own thoughts, until suddenly he found his progress impeded by 
some person in front of him, and looking up, he recognized the 
face of Stephen Brande. 

“Well met, Roland!” he said, shaking the extended hand of 
the young man. “So I meet you once more.” 

Roland wished to introduce the subject of the strange warning 
he had received from Brande, but the latter forestalled him by 
asking : 

“Did you find the lines which I wrote in your room ?” 

“Yes, and read them.” 

“ But did you comprehend my meaning ?” 

“It was intended, I suppose, as a warning.” 

“Ay, and one that should be observed. Your enemies are 
secret, and they mean to strike quickly ; be on your guard con- 
stantly, for you have much danger yet to pass. And now will 
you extend your confidence in me so far as to tell me what has 
happened to you since last I saw you ?” 

Roland unhesitatingly complied, and his companion listened 
with intense interest to his account of his opposition to Oswald, 
and subsequent desertion of his house, and the scene with Mark 
Collard in the garden. 

“Some of this was known to me,” observed Brande, when 
Roland had finished, “and a part is new to me; but it all con- 
firms the opinion which I had formed, that Paul Oswald is base 
enough to stoop to anything to further his ends. But my eyes 
have been upon him, and I shall not relax my vigilance until all 
his iniquity is exposed to the light of day. But there is one thing 
more: have you mentioned your meeting with me to your 
mother 

“No, Ihave not. I thought that it possibly might add to her 
anxiety.” 

“Then do not mention it. There are but few to whom I wish 
to be known at present. And now, farewell again !” 

They separated ; but this meeting had changed the current of 
Roland’s thoughts, and his mind was now occupied with the mys- 
terious man who had just left him. 

Noon had long since passed, when Roland turned his steps 
again toward the house of Philip Waldron. He was passing near 


' the spot where he had that morning held his interview with Brande, 


when a loud voice pronounced his name, and a man came hastily 
from the woods which here extended close to the highway. 

“Ts your name Forester?” inquired the man, in an agitated 
voice, as he came up to him. 

“Yes, and what then ?” 

* There is some one in the woods yonder who seems to be in 
distress, calling your name.” 

“ This is strange!” said Roland, the warning of Brande recur- 
ring tohim. “Did I not meet you this morning? How does it 
happen that you are here again at the same time with me ?” 

“T don’t know; I can’t tell, only that. I was passing through 
the wood just now, and I heard screams of terror thatalmost froze 
my blood. And there, there!” cried the man, suddenly ; “don’t 
you hear that? It is a female voice.” 

“A female voice !’”’ repeated Roland, in agitation, and listening 
intently. “I hear nothing. Whose is it? Do yeu recognize it ? 
And mind you, fellow, beware how you deceive me in this! I am 
armed, and will not rush blindly on my own destruction.” 

“Sir—Mr. Forester, if that is your name, have you no pity 
upon a suffering fellow-creature, a woman in distress, perhaps one 
of your own friends or relations, that you can stop to question me 
in this manner? A murder may be even now committed in these 
lonely woods. I have told you all; I heard it plain, and there, 
there—hear that !”’ exclaimed the man, throwing up his arms with 
well-feigned agony, and listening as if a cry had just struck his 
ear. ‘Good heavens! It is the voice of Farmer Waldron’s 
daughter ; I know it well. Roland Forester, will you—” 

Roland had grasped the other’s arm, and listened to his words 
with blanching cheek; but when the latter spoke the name of 
Helen Waldron, he exclaimed, in a quick, stern tone: 

“Are you armed? Speak !” 

“No,” replied the man. “I have—” 

“Then take this!” said the young man, hoarsely, at the same 


time forcing a pistol into his companion’s hands. And clearing 
the fence wich a bound, he shouted back: “Comeon! For 
Heaven’s sake, follow!” 

And he rushed madly into the wood, where he was soon lost to 
sight. The man, or Collard’s helper, Crosby, as we know him to 
be, gave vent to a loud, coarse laugh, as he saw the success of his 
stratagem, and hastily fitting a covering of crape over his face, 
and muttering something about “ being in at the death,” he took 
to the woods where Roland had disappeared. 

But there was one, who from far off had witnessed the extraor- 
dinary close of this interview, and gave an exclamation of painful 
apprehension as he saw the hasty disappearance of the two. Drop- 
ping his staff, Stephen Brande strained his eyes with eager but 
doubtful anxiety toward the place where he had last seen the 
forms of the men whose disappearance had so agitated him, and 
then suddenly turning upon his heel, he strode swiftly toward the 
house of Philip Waldron. Half-formed sentences fell from his 
lips as he walked on, quickening his pace as his thoughts grew 
more and more exciting, until he arrived, breathless and almost 
speechless from anxious fear, at the gate. 

Philip Waldron was leaning carelessly over it, busy with nothing 
but his thoughts, when the unceremonious appearance of Brande 
caused him to look up in astonishment. The latter’s hat had 
fallen from his head ; his face:was pale with excitement, and his 
garments hung about him in strange disarray. 

“ Philip Waldron !” he gasped, “ Roland Forester, your daugh- 
ter—where are they ?” 

“Where? At home, I suppose. Do you want to see—” 


“Look! Be sure of it!” exclaimed Brande. “Quick! We 
have no time to lose!” 
“ But who are you, and what does this mean? If you—” 


“T tell you this is no time for words. Do as I bid you; see if 
Forester and your daughter are in the house.” 

Influenced by the strange earnestness of Brande, Waldron en- 
tered the house, but appeared again in a moment, a slightly trou- 
bled look resting pn his face. 

“Are they safe? are they there?” demanded Brande, starting 
from the post against which he had leaned. 

“No, no—they are not here; but I think—” 

“ Lost, lost !” groaned the other, staggering back as if he had 
received a bullet in his brain. 


“Lost? What do you mean?” asked Waldron, his misgivings 
aroused by the manner of Brande. “Has anything happened? 
Do you—” 


“They are in peril. I tell you, Philip Waldron, they may be 
butchered in cold blood at this very moment! ‘They are in the 
hands of ruffians!”” Then turning quickly upon Waldron, he 
asked: ‘‘ Have you the heart to follow me ?”’ 

“Ay!” was the stern response, wrung from the strong man’s 
very heart. ‘“ Lead on!” 

The two took their way quickly across the fields, and entered 
the woods, Brande leading the way, and Waldron treading closely 
upon his footsteps. Occasionally the latter heard words of strange 
import from his companion’s lips, and once he soliloquized in a 
frenzied tonet 

“O, if Paul Oswald has set this trap, he shall suffer! If one 
hair of their heads is harmed, he shall be made to pay a bitter 
penalty !” 

For a few moments more, nothing was heard but the quick, 
heavy tramp of the men as they broke their way through under- 
brush and leaves, and over fallen logs and miry ground, and then 
the thrilling shriek of Helen Waldron rang through the forest, and 
fell upon their ears. The father sprang forward as he heard that 
cry, but not as quickly or as vigorously as Stephen Brande, who, 
his long black hair streaming wildly over his shoulders, his eyes 
blazing with excitement, and his whole frame quivering, sprang 
out of his companion’s right, and with one maddened bound was 
in the centre of the glade. His quick eye took in the whole scene. 
Roland Forester was there, beaten down upon one knee,-with his 
back to a large oak, one arm sustaining the half fainting form of 
Helen Waldron, and the other interposed between him and the 
two ruffians who were assailing him, one of whom was endeavor- 
ing to tear away the girl from his grasp, while the other brandished 
a bludgeon over his head, half hesitating that he might inflict a 
fatal blow. Two pistol-shots in quick succession had rung through 
the forest just as Brande entered the glade, and the body ofa 
man, lying upon his.face, a few feet distant, attested the fatal 
accuracy of the young man’s aim. All this Stephen Brande com 
prehended at a glance; the peril of Roland and the girl was un- 
derstood far more quickly than we can write it, and bracing his 
nerves for a struggle, he came forward to the assistance of Roland, 
whose sinking frame and feeble struggles gave fearful evidence 
that he could no longer sustain the unequal struggle. 


Dashing forward with the fury of a tiger, Brande grasped the 
ruffian who had laid his hands upon Helen Waldron, and exerting 
all his strength in the effort, hurled him violently against a tree 
hard by. The man reeled from the force of the shock, and fell 
helplessly to the ground. His companion, now for the first time 
aware of the presence of an enemy, started up from the menacing 
position which he had assumed over the prostrate form of Roland, 
and confronted Brande. His eyes glared fiercely above his mask 
of crape, and with an oath of mingled rage and disappointment, 
he hurled his heavy club at his head. 

Stephen Brande detected the movement in time, and bowed 
himself almost to the earth. The missile whirled above him, and 
rising, he threw himself upon his assailant, and grappled fiercely 
with him. 

Then commenced a struggle fearful to behold. The combatants 
were equally matched as regards strength, Brande having the ad- 
vantage in height, which the other balanced by the compactness 


of his figure, which enabled him to withstand the repeated efforts 
of the other to overthrow him. They struggled in this manner 
for an instant, when the ruffian drew from his breast a long, broad- 
bladed knife, and drew back to strike. Brande instantly seized 
and pinioned his wrist, in a crushing, vice-like grasp, which forced 
from his lips a cry of agony, and in his frantic efforts to free him- 
self, the knife dropped from his hand, and the mask was torn from 
his face. 

Brande released the man’s wrist, and snatching the weapon 
from the ground, stood upon the defensive. But both started 
back in amazement at the revelation which the face of each afford- 
ed. The mask, as we have observed, had fallen from the ruffian’s 
face, and in that face Stephen Brande made a discovery which 
strangely moved him. 

“Ha! Mark Collard, I know you!” 

“ You here!” exclaimed Collard, with a gleam of recognition 
in his eye. “I thought you had died long ago; but now I’ll make 
sure of it!” 

A half-uttered “ beware !”” was upon the lips of Stephen Brande, 
but Collard had already sprung furiously upon him, and seized 
him by the throat. The knife glittered an instant in the air, and 
the next it was buried to the hilt in the breast of Mark Collard ! 
Brande withdrew his weapon, and again assumed the defensive ; 
but the work was done. Collard staggered back, pressed both 
hands upon his breast, from which the life-blood spouted in a 
crimson stream, and then sank down upon his face. The victor 
turned the body upon its back, and gazed into the face ; there was 
a faint tremor of the muscles about the mouth, a contraction of 
the limbs, and Mark Collard was dead—dead with all the heavy 
load of guilt unrepented upon his soul,—dead, and in the very 
moment of his attempted murder! His life was darkened with a 
woeful cloud of sin, and death came to him unawares, 

“God forgive me for the act!” murmured Brande, turning from 
the body just as Philip Waldron entered the glade; “ but ’twas 
my life or his, and the world is surely rid of a villain.” 


Roland had risen to his feet during the last struggle of Brande 
and Collard, and after restoring Helen Waldron to the arms of 
her father, came slowly forward to where Brande leaned in com- 
plete exhaustion against a tree. 

“Are you safe, Roland?” asked the latter, anxiously, as he 
seized his hand. ‘“ Did you receive no wound ?” 

“No, not one. I was overpowered and beaten down, but re- 
ceived no injury, except some slight bruises about the head. But 
you—you bore the brunt of the battle ; you must be hurt.” 

“Not hurt, but exhausted. That fellow, Collard, pressed me 
hard ; he was bent on my destruction.” 

“Collard ?” exclaimed both Roland and Waldron ; and they 
hastily examined the face of the body. 

“Tt’s he,” said Waldron, briefly. ‘And this, then, is his 
work ?” 

“His!” replied Brande; “by no means. He moves at the 
command of one who far excels him in wickedness.” 

“And that one is—” 

“Paul Oswald.” 

“Just Heaven!” exclaimed Waldron, in horror; “can this be 
true? O, bad as I knew that evil man’s heart to be, I never sup- 
posed him base enough for this !”’ 

’ “But he is—ay, and for more than this. 
the others ; they may afford proof.” 

The body of the man whom Roland had shot was examined. 
Two bullet-holes in his temple identified him as the one ; he must 
have died instantly. 

“Does any one recognize him ?” asked Waldron. 

“Ido,” replied Roland. ‘“ He is a cut-throat whom Oswald 
always had about the house; his name is Atkins. There was 
another—” 

“ But where is that other?” said Brande. “I hurled him against 
that tree, and I surely thought I had killed him.” 

“No,” interposed Helen; “he came to his senses, and crept 
away. I hardly noticed which way he went, but I am sure I saw 
him moving off.” 

Some further search was made, but the man could not be found. 
He had evidently made good his escape. 

“We must leave these bodies here until to-morrow, I suppose,” 
remarked Waldron. His remark was addressed to Brande, but 
as his eye fell upon the latter’s face, he stepped forward, and ex- 
tending his hand, said: “Sir, I know not who you are, or whence 
you come, but you have to-day done me good service, and I fully 
recognize it. I offer you my friendship. Shall I have yours in 
return 

Stephen Brande seemed moved by some mighty emotion as he 
gazed upon Waldron’s face. Several times he essayed to speak, 
but he could only grasp his hand and turn away. 

Helen Waldron was still weak from the effects of terror and 
fatigue, but she was sustained by her father and lover, and thus 
walked with comparative ease. The four quitted the scene of this 
double tragedy, and pursued their way slowly homeward. Stephen 
Brande led the van, and as he walked, he seemed entirely uncon- 
scious of the presence of others. The lovers, engaged in convers- 
ing in a low tone, paid no attention to him; but Philip Waldron 
watched his every movement with close and absorbed attention. 

“Ah, Paul Oswald,” exclaimed Brande, as if the one he had 
named stood in person before him, “your race is almost done! 
Too long already have you flourished in your villany, but at last 
the day of retribution has arrived. You may writhe, but ’twill be 
in vain; and those whom you have oppressed with your dark vil- 
lanies shall at last be freed from your power. At last, at last!” 

Every word reached the ear of Philip Waldron, and his face 
fairly worked in the intensity of his excitement. Once he seemed 
upon the verge of starting forward and addressing him, but he 
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checked himself and waited. But the next moment it was too 
late, for as they arrived at the edge of the forest, Stephen Brande 
abruptly left the party, and struck across the meadows to the right. 
He stopped to wave a hasty adieu to those he had left, and then, 
with hasty and nervous strides, disappeared in the increasing 
shadows of evening. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
OSWALD HAS A VISITOR. 


Paut Oswatp was seated in his library upon the evening of 
the day after that fixed upon by Collard for the execution of his 
designs against Roland Forester. <A pair of long wax candles 
burned upon the table, and revealed the aspect of the apartment 
and its inhabitant. The latter had drawn his chair close to the 
table, and was watching the bright light of the candle. His 
thoughts were evidently far removed from the objects around him, 
but as his eye was caught by the flame, a sinister smile crept over 
his face, and he rose from his seat. ° 

Walking to a heavy mahogany book-case that stood in the cor- 
ner, he unlocked and opened a small drawer, and taking from it a 
package of papers, he re-closed the drawer and returned to his seat. 
Selecting one of the papers from the package, he unfolded and 
glanced his eye over it, and then commenced at the beginning and 
read it through—through to the end, where the name Walter For- 
ester was signed ; for this was indeed the will which had revealed 
to Roland the infamous plot of Oswald. The latter then applied 
one end of the document to the flame of the candle, and then 
withdrew it, watching with evident satisfaction the gradual de- 
struction of the paper. The stiff parchment shrivelled and curled 
with the heat of the flame; the edges became discolored and 
crackled as they became charred, and at the expiration of a short 
time, a small heap of ashes alone testified to the existence of the 
will. 

Oswald’s smile grew more sinister and sarcastic as he watched 
the progress of the burning, and when it was finished he swept the 
ashes beneath his feet, and muttered, in a tone of satisfaction: 
“One witness destroyed—one evidence against me scattered to 
the winds! Now let Roland Forester claim his estate; at least, I 
fear not his accusations. Now let Philip Waldron work against 
me ; I fear not that his labor will receive reward.” 

He rose proudly to his feet, as if to defy his enemies. Wrapped 
in his thoughts, he noted not the opening of the outside door ; the 
library door was also opened and shut at the entrance of an unan- 
nounced visitor; but he heard it not. He turned, at last, to walk 
across the room, and then for the first time he perceived the in- 
truder, who had taken his stand near the centre of the room. 
Starting back in angry astonishment, he asked : 

“Who are you, sir, and what business have you here? Speak 
quickly, for I am not accustomed to being intruded upon in this 
strange manner.” 

The visitor slowly rose, and removing his hat, stepped forward 
into the full light, revealing by the movement the features of 
Stephen Brande, now far sterner in their expression than we have 
before seen them. One glance did Oswald cast upon that face, 
one look of speechless horror, and then stood as if changed to 
marble on the spot. 

“Do you know me, Paul Oswald ?” 

The question came like a lightning-stroke upon his brain, and 
with a shriek of wild affright, he fell senseless to the floor. A 
strange smile flitted across the face of Stephen Brande, but he 
stood immovable, watching the terror-stricken man who writhed 
in agony upon the floor at his feet. Slowly, slowly life came 
back to him; he started up, and placing his hand upon his fore- 
head, said, in a voice of doubt and bewilderment : 

“Did I dream, or was it his ghost that really stood before me? 
Pshaw ! I am nervous, and I—” 

Again his eyes rested on the face of Stephen Brande, and with 
a deep groan he tottered to a chair and sank down. The eyes of 
his visitor drew his own to them with a kind of fascination, and 
he seemed scarcely to breathe beneath those eyes, so stern, so 
cold, so pitiless. 

“Paul Oswald, Iam here! Do you know me?” 

“But are you really here, or is it some phantom that has come 
to mock me? Begone! I care not for thee!” 

And the wretched man covered his face and groaned again. 
Once more that fearful voice came to his ear. 

“Dost thou treat old friends in this manner, Paul Oswald?” 
sneered Brande. ‘Craven that you are, behold me once more!” 

At these words, Oswald shudderingly crept up to Brande, and 
seized his arm with his fingers. Satisfied with the reality of the 
person before him, he sunk again into his chair, with the words 
trembling upon his lips: 

“Tt is real—it is real! And now all is lost !” 

“ Yes, base villain, traitor and would-be-assassin that you are, 
all your labor of years, your evil plans—all, all is lost, blown to 
the winds, and I now come to demand—” 

“What? What do you ask ?” 

“ Justice 

The single word, uttered in a voice of startling energy and 
sternness, sounded like the knell of doom to the guilty Oswald. 
Already his imagination pictured to him the fearful vision of his 
disgrace, the stern retribution of the law, aud the lonely criminal’s 
cell. The thought maddened him; fear suddenly deserted his 
heart, and desperation took its place. He saw himself pent up 
and surrounded by dangers, and instantly his cool self-possession 
returned to him. He realized the full hazard of his position, but 
with that knowledge came the quick determination to make one 
bold push for life. Stephen Brande’s eyes were still fixed upon 
him ; his own were cast upon the floor, while his thoughts worked 


quickly to meet the emergency in which he was now placed. 
Calming his agitatfon as much as possible, he raised his eyes, and 
said, in a voice which quivered in spite of his exertions : 

“Yes, yes—of course I will do you justice; but this matter 
must be compromised—settled between us.” 

“Compromised ! settled !” repeated Brande, in a scornful tone. 
“Dare you speak of compromise and settlement to one whom you 
have so basely ruined? I tell you, Paul Oswald, you have run 
your carcer of villany long enough, and now—now the day of 
retribution has come.” 

“ But will you have no mercy on me, now that I am in your 
power ?” gasped the guilty wretch, his last hope slipping from be- 
neath him like a plank from a shipwrecked seaman. 

“ Mercy !” shouted Brande, his brow blackening as he listened 
to the other’s words. “TI tell thee, aul Oswald, tempt me not by 
speaking of mercy, or I may do thee aninjury. Mercy! Do you 
plead for mercy, base craven, from my hands? Where was your 
mercy when you— But I will not bandy words with you. And 
yet I will say one thing more: What mercy have you shown to 
Alice Forester, whom you have hunted and pursued like a blood- 
hound, for years? What mercy have you shown to Roland For- 
ester when you attempted with your fiendish arts to make his 
noble heart as black as your own, which, thank Heaven, you could 
never accomplish? Go and ask mercy of those whom you have 
never wronged,—of those who know you not, and have never seen 
the blackness of your heart; but before you come to me for mer- 
cy, go ask it of the stones !’’ 

The speaker looked terrible in his wrath as he paced back. 
ward and forward before Paul Oswald, who was still seated. But 
the bitter, withering sarcasm of Stephen Brande’s words seemed 
to recall him to life, and starting from his chair, he exclaimed : 

“ By Heaven, I’ll not endure such language in my own house! 
Prove your charges ; but you have made none; you can substan- 
tiate nothing. I'll thwart you yet, or else—” 

“Peace, peace, poor fool!” interrupted Brande, as Oswald com- 
menced to rave. ‘“Insulted in your own house? You possess 
nothing—no, not even the roof which shelters you, which you 
have not gained by knavery and fraud. Do you ask for proof? 
You dare not even confront me, guilty as you are, and look me 
steadily in the eye. I repeat it: you dare not do it; you would 
quiver and shrink away. Too long have you been unwhipped of 
justice; but the end at last draws nigh ; the day of reckoning is 
at hand, and a bitter, bitter day will it be for you. I tell you 
plainly, the vengeance that has been slumbering for years will at 
last be poured out upon your head; you will be driven from the 
pale of society, and happy may you esteem yourself if the law 
does not take cognizance of your crimes. I have watched you, 
Paul Oswald; my eye has been constantly upon you. I have 
thwarted you more than once in your evil schemes, and I am now 
here to arrest you in your career, and to call you to account.” 

Oswald ventured no reply. He sat there, a picture of baffled 
villany, and rage and disappointment alternately dwelt upon his 
face. He was too full for utterance ; a thousand frenzied thoughts 
were in his mind, and his brain whirled with passion. 

“T have news for you, Paul Oswald,” continued Brande, after 
amoment’s silence. ‘ The ruffians whom you despatched upon a 
bloody mission, and whom you expect here to-night to announce— 
Am I right? Do you look for them ?” 

“For whom? I know not what you mean,” replicd Oswald, 
in an under tone, his eagerness belying his words. 

“Your actions give the lie to your words,” responded Brande ; 
“but you shall hear, notwithstanding. Know, then, that Mark 
Collard, your subordinate, your worker in evil, Collard I say—” 

“ What of him ?” asked Oswald, eagerly, in spite of his forced 
indifference. 

“He is dead—yes, dead! He died by my hand, and his body 
now lies cold and stiff in the forest. With him is Atkins, slain 
by Roland Forester, whose life he would have taken. Thus have 
your evil plans worked together for your mischief; thus has your 
villany recoiled upon your own head, while those whom you would 
have made your victims are safe and free from harm. Ah, Paul 
Oswald, had those persons suffered at your hands, their innocent 
blood would have worked a fearful vengeance upon your head.” 

Oswald shuddered, but returned no answer. Stephen Brande 
continued: 

“ Collard, then, is dead; the hired assassin of a villain master, 
the evil man who—” 

“But he confessed nothing?” uttered Oswald, eagerly. “He 
did not speak my name, or say—” i” 

“No, he did not; but well do I know by whose authority this 
thing was started. I say this, Paul Oswald, that you may see how 
utterly bereft of hope you are; that you may realize how every 
support has bent and broken beneath you, and how fearful is your 
situation, solitary and alone on the eve of the day of retribution. 
Wretched man! have you yet a heart, a conscience, or are they 
entirely seared and calloused by evil? The shadows of the long 
years of my life which you have embittered, rise up before me and 
call loudly for vengeance ; the pale face of Alice Forester appeals 
to me for justice, and, thank God, justice shall be hers at last. 
What I might have been, Paul Oswald, had not your black shad- 
ow crossed my life-path, I cannot say; whatI am, yousee. Here 
is the work of your hands. It maddens me to think of the deso- 
lation and ruin with which you have strewed my path; hopes 
blasted, idols overthrown, a lifetime wasted, despoiled, ruined, left 
almost hopeless, and all that you might live and flourish in 
iniquity !” 

The strong man bowed his head, and groaned in agony. Paul 
Oswald eyed him with an increasing expression of resolution upon 
his face, while his eye shone with something like its old evil light. 

“And now,” resumed Brande, when he had in a measure sub- 


dued his emotion, “I demand instant justice, restitution ; restitu- 
tion to me—to that mother and son whom you have so persever- 
ingly wronged. You comprehend your position; overtaken at 
last by the justice which you have so long merited, you can do 
nothing but submit. Speak! What is your answer? Justifica- 
tion you have none. What answer, then, can you make ?” 

Oswald raised his head, and with feigned humility, answered : 

“Nothing ; as you say, nothing. I only ask for time; give me 
alittle time in which to arrange my affairs; grant me this, if 
nothing more. You surely cannot refuse me this.” 

Stephen Brande’s brow grew dark as he heard the request. 

“Time, and for what? To arrange new villanies; to perpe- 
trate new crimes; perhaps to place the knife at my throat! I 
cannot grant it.” 

“Tt is my only request; I ask but this,” pleaded Oswald, in 
tones of real earnestness. 

“TI may not delay in this matter. And yet, perhaps a short in- 
terval might be granted, though I tell you, you have no cause to 
expect such a favor at my hands. For how long a time do you 
ask ?” 

“Give me a day.” 

“ To-morrow night, then, I shall be here, and see to it that you 
are prepared to receive me. And mark you, Paul Oswald,” said 
Brande, speaking with outstretched arm, “ the first sign of treach- 
ery shall be met with a blow, a blow from whose effects you will 
not speedily rise. I leave you now to yourself, but at the ap- 
pointed hour I will meet,you here to settle this account which has 
for years stood between us. Attempt no treachery, for I tell you, 
my cye will be on you; you cannot escape its scrutiny!” 

Saying this, he left the room. Oswald sat motionless until the 
heavy sound of his feet ceased to be heard, and then started from 
his chair and walked the room. His eyes were bloodshot; his 
teeth were closed upon his lip so tightly that the blood dropped 
upon his chin, and his hands were clutched nervously together. 
The hours of night wore on, but Oswald had not retired; the 
quick sound of his footsteps was still heard. The candles burned 
to the socket, flared and went out, but still he paced the room; 
darkness was as companionable now as light, for he heeded 
nothing. 

Morning came, and found him pale and haggard ; but a tri- 
umphant smile was upon his face, and his bearing was strangely 
confident. The serpent was not yet crushed. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE DAGGER-BLOW. 


Twiticut had passed, and the darker shades of night settled 
around the Willows. The driving clouds which were piled up in 
the heavens continually eclipsed the moon, and only at intervals 
the surrounding scenery was lighted up by her rays. But when- 
ever the moon shone out clear, a tall figure was disclosed moving 
slowly among the trees in the front yard of the mansion. This 
was Stephen Brande. He was here to keep his appointment with 
the man whom he had so terrified upon the previous evening by 
his visit, and with whom he was now about to adjust his myste- 
rious and fearful account. 

Entering by the front door, he passed noiselessly through the 
hall and into the library. A smile of satisfaction passed over his 
face as he saw Paul Oswald before him, but yet unconscious of 
his presence, and advancing to his side, he placed his hand heavily 
upon his shoulder, with the words: “I am here to keep my 
appointment.” 

Oswald started as he felt the hand of his visitor and heard his 
voice, while an increasing pallor overspread his countenance ; but 
rising from his chair, he offered it to Brande, saying, at the same 
time: 

“Yes, you are prompt, I see ; and now be seated, and we will 
talk of this matter.” 

“Tt needs but few words,” replied Brande, pushing away the 
chair and assuming again that cold, stern tone, while his cye in- 
cessantly sought the face of Oswald. “Isaid to you last night 
all that I cared to say, and now I wish not for words. Words 
will not undo wrong—no, nor deeds, at this late day; but I am 
here, and here to receive justice alone.” 

“Then you will not hear to any proposition of settlement—you 
are bent on my ruin ?” 

“There is but one way for settlement,” exclaimed Brande, 
vehemently, “‘ but one way, and that— but you well know it! Do 
you tell me that 1am bent upon your ruin? You who have so 
often wrought the ruin of others, Paul Oswald, should understand 
that this judgment upon your head is but the legitimate fruit of 
years of evil and wrong-doing. You have sown the wind, and 
now you must reap the whirlwind. With the remembrance of all 
the wrongs which you have heaped upon me, I could well talk of 
vengeance ; but this I waive ; justice is all I seek, justice and 
restitution.” 

Oswald suddenly turned upon the speaker, and replied : 

“And yet, let me tell you this: you bear too high a hand in this 
matter. Too many years have passed to admit of this strange 
claim receiving belief. Who will believe the wild and improbable 
tale that you are prepared to tell? who will give you credit for 
anything more than a bold imposture? It is better to talk of this 
matter calmly and deliberately ; it is better for you to remember 
that your chances of success are few and unpromising, and to 
govern yourself accordingly.” 

With a smile of derision, Stephen Brande turned without a 
word to leave the room. His hand was upon the door-knob, and 
the door partly swung open, ere Paul Oswald comprehended the 
movement, and then he started hastily forward. 
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“Stay” he ejaculated, in tones of terror. ‘‘ Where do you go? 
Why do you depart?” 

«Where ?” replied Brande, pausing upon the threshold. “Igo 
to lay this matter before a tribunal which shall judge between us. 
You have met me with deceit and falsehood, and I choose no 
longer to waste the time.” 

“ But hold !” said Oswald, excitedly. “Stay for a moment; 
wait until I can bring the papers which are necessary, and all shall 
be settled to your satisfaction.” 

Stephen Brande left the door as he heard the words, a strange 
smile upon his face, and stood by the table. Oswald looked irres- 
olute, and hesitated a moment, and then left the apartment with- 
out a word. Brande turned his face toward the door, and then 
seated himself by the table. His look was now one of expectancy, 
with, perhaps, an expression of satisfaction in the rigid lines of 
his face. The hour, the moment of retribution had now arrived ; 
the time when Paul Oswald’s power should at last be broken, and 
himself driven forth with the brand of guilt upon his brow. The 
minutes lengthened as he thus sat, but Oswald came not. Where 
could he be ? 

But see! Cautiously, slowly the panel in the wall behind 
Stephen Brande’s chair is raised, giving forth not the slightest 
creak or noise, and the face of Paul Oswald appears at the open- 
ing. All is well, and lightly he steps out upon the floor. . His 
shoes have been removed from his feet, and stealthily, noiselessly, 
he creeps up to the back of his unconscious victim. His face 
seems wrought upon by the most intense excitement, and now he 
rises and stands erect, a gleaming 
dagger clutched in his right hand. 

Suddenly, and without previous 
warning, Stephen Brande turned in 
his chair. With a cry of horror he 
started up, but it was too late! The 
dagger of Oswald descended over 
his shoulder, and entered deep into 
his breast. With convulsive ener- 
gy he wrenched it out, and turned 
upon the villain; but his strength 
was failing ; a mist gathered before 
his eyes, and his wild blows were 
easily eluded by Oswald. His lips 
ey: but he could not speak ; his 
imbs tottered, and he fell to the 
floor. The blood oozed slowly from 
the wound, and his eyes opened 
with a frantic effort, but they closed 
again, and he lay passive and still. 
Paul Oswald had fied to the ex- 
tremity of the room, and with eyes 
dilated, looked, horror-struck, upon \\ 
his work. Bad as he was, his rN 
hands had never before been stained X\ 
with blood ; this was his first direct A 
act of violence, and well might he \ 
gaze with horror upon its effects. 

But this feeling soon wore off. 
His horror soon left him, and he 
came forward to look upon his vic- 
tim. His thoughts moved more 
freely; he had killed a man, but 
had removed an enemy. A grim 
smile overspread his face at the 
thought. He had played a despe- 
rate game, but he had won, and he 
was content to let the end justify 
the means. 

Brande had fallen upon his face. 
Oswald raised him from the boor, _. - 
but could detect. no sign of life. \).. 
The blood had ceased to flow from 
the wound, but his face was pale as 
if with the hue of death, and his 
hands were icy cold to the touch. 
Oswald shuddered and permitted 
the body to fall back uponthe floor. ,  \\ 

He was still excited and tremu- \\\ 
lous. He walked to the window 
and threw it open, that the cool 
night air might fan his feverish 
brow. The moon suddenly broke 
through the clouds, and revealed to 
his eyes the lawn and broad mead- 
ows which stretched away beyond. 
It was enough; he had secured 
these ions to himself; one 
bold blow had ridded him of an 
enemy and confirmed him in his 
wealth, and with a smile of triumph 
and sinister joy upon his face, he 
closed the window and returned to 
the body of his victim, his mind in- 
tent upon concealing the corpse, 
— removing every evidence of the 


He commenced his work by tak- 
ing the dagger from the stiffened 
fingers. He held it in his hand, and 
knelt by the. body, when suddenly, 
and to his inexpressible horror, the door opened and the woman 
Margery entered the room. She uttered an exclamation of terror, 
and stood as if fascinated with fear, gazing upon the fearful scene 
before her. 

But this was only for an instant. Paul Oswald, still grasping 
the dagger in his hand, sprang fiercely upon her, and seizing her 
by the throat, forced her to her knees. His eyes gleamed with 
demoniac fury, and his first purpose seemed to be to strike her to 
the heart; but after an instant he relaxed his hold, and speaking 
in a voice of sternness, he demanded : 

“Woman, why are you here? Speak—speak quickly, or I’ll 
murder you !” 

“Spare me, Mr, Oswald! don’t kill me!” she gasped. “I 
didn’t know—I thought you had gone—” 

“Stop! If I spare you, will you solemnly swear never to 
breathe one word of what you have seen ?”’ 

“TT will, I will! Do not kill me, and I will swear it.” 

“ Then swear !” said Oswald, in tones of fearful import. “Swear 
by all you hold dear, by your hopes of heaven, by everything 
sacred, never to reveal by word or look what you have seen to- 

5.” 
“I swear it!” replied Margery, with a shudder; and as Oswald 
released her, she rose to ber feet. 

“And now,” said Oswald, “if that oath should ever be broken, 
beware of me! 1’d pursue you even to—” 

“Hold! for Heaven’s sake, hold!’ cried the terrified woman. 
~~ ean is safe with me ; I shall never lisp one single word 
of it. 

“See, then, that you do not. And now you must help me to 


conceal the body, and all traces of the deed. Bring a bowl and 
some water, and wash those stains from the floor.” 

Margery obeyed, and Oswald stood by, directing every move- 
ment, as she removed the dark blood spots from the carpet. The 
woman cast now and then a sidelong glance of fearful curiosity 
toward the body which lay near the table, the face of which she 
had not yet seen. 

“And now,” said Oswald, rags as she finished her task, 
“take this body by the feet, while I lift up the head.” 

The woman did as she was commanded, but as the body was 
lifted up, the moonbeams through the window fell upon the face, 
and with an exclamation of horrified surprise, she dropped the 
feet. 

“Mr. Oswald,” she ejaculated, “can this be— Yes, it is he! 
it is he!” 

“ Well, and what then ?” demanded Oswald, sharply. 

“O Heaven! that I should live to see this day!” exclaimed 
Margery, throwing herself upon her knees by the side of the body. 
“They said he was dead long ago; you told me he was dead, orI 
would never have—” 

“Woman,” hissed Oswald, “beware! Remember your oath, 
and be silent.” 

But Margery heard him not. The sight of that cold, pale face 
had operated with almost the power of magic upon her, opening a 
chamber in her heart that had for years been closed. She wept, 
too, as she knelt there ; she, the hardened servant of Paul Oswald, 
dropped bitter, heart-wrung tears of agony upon the face of 


ASCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Stephen Brande, and she.:murmured, in low tones : “ He was kind 
to me when others abused me; he was good to me, and I loved 
him. But now—now it is 

Oswald permitted her grief to have its way, and she nt 
arose, her cold and hard as 

“Tam ready now. Lead on,” she said. 

The two took up the body from the floor, and together they bore 
it down the staircase into the cellar. 

“ Lay it here,” said Oswald. ‘‘ That will do for the present; 
hereafter we will dispose of it out of sight. And now be careful 
that you act in all respects as though this thing had never hap- 
pened. See to it, for I tell you _ own life depends upon it.’ 

Margery returned no answer, but followed Oswald up the stair- 
way. ‘There was an expresssion upon her face which he did not 
observe, which, if he had seen, might perhaps have caused him 
much uneasiness. But he did not see if, and he re-entered the 
library, exulting in the consciousness of his dearly-bought freedom. 
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Some one, in casting up his accounts, put down a very large 
sum per annum for his idleness. But there is another account 
more awful than that of our expenses, in which many will find 
that their idleness has mainly contributed to the balance against 
them. From its very inaction, idleness ultimately becomes the 
most active cause of evil: as a palsy is more to be dreaded than a 
fever. The Turks have a proverb, which says that “ the devil 


tempts all other men, but idle men tempt the devil.” 


ASCENT AND DESCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

The two pictures now open before our readers will convey a 
lively idea of the humorous features of the ascent of Mount Vesu- 
vius, and its almost too easy descent. In the first we have an 
illustration of the labor and opus of the ; in the second, the 
facilis descensus. In the asceat, some of the ladies trust to their 
feet, aided by their guides and beaux; one is carried in a chair 
slung on poles ; some of the travellers are sitting down, exhausted ; 
others pushing on with the motto of excelsior! In the return, all 
are plunging madly down the precipitous slope, which, however, 
is covered with ashes, so that a tumble—and many such are sure 
to occur—is by no means dangerous or alarming. The ascent of 
Mount Vesuvius is a most inspiring excursion. You leave Naples, 
afrer breakfast, at nine or ten o’clock in the morning, climb to the 
volcano, examine the crater at your leisure, and at five or six 
o’clock in the afternoon are on your way back to dinner in the 
city. Neapolitan hospitality has so levelled the way, modified the 
slopes, anticipated all the traveller’s desires, that unless you choose 
to make difficulties, you need not undergo any extraordinary 
fatigue. The Neapolitans like only easy pleasures. Compared 
to Vesuvius, the most inconsiderable Swiss mountain exacts more 
patience and strength. There are many ways of contemplating 
the ascent of Vesuvius. Each one, according to his character, 
cherishes different associations: one will bring back the ennui he 
carried thither ; another will see only poetry, and yet another only 
amusement in the undertaking. Rich and blasés travellers go in 
their carriages to the Hermitage, which is about two-thirds of the 
way up. The cone remains to be 
scaled, but they have at their com- 
mand the arms of guides, litters 
and chairs on poles; their only 
source of regret is that gold cannot 
purchase the sublime spectacle of 
an eruption. But if you wish to 
travel truly, you must go on foot, 
alone or withone companion. You 
leave all care at the base of the 
mountain, and abandon eyes, heart 
and soul to the spectacle before you. 
At each turn of the path, you halt 
and gaze, enjoying all the changes 
of the perspective, surrender your- 
self to the enchantment of a splen- 
did sky, and that azure sea to which 
waves of blackened lava seem sweep- 
ing between banks of fruits and 
flowers ; you enjoy the intoxication 
of all the fermentations ascending 
from the bosom of nature; you are 
moved at the remembrance of cities 
buried under cinders and subterra- 
nean fires. A soft and distant 
melancholy elevates the sentiment 
of admiration. Thus you arrivo, 
moved and palpitating, at the sum- 
mit, raised above yourself, so to 
speak. Then, when from the midst 
of sulphurous exhalations, from the 
height of this calcined foam, this 
soil, blackened, desolated, burning 
and quaking with the growlings of 
the yawning furnace, you gaze down 
at distant Naples, beautiful and 
white as marble, its glittering gulf 
sowed with gem-like islands, and 
reflecting all the fires of the sun, 
what contemplative soul does not 
feel, in all its profundity, the un- 
paralleled contrast which inspired 
Chateaubriand with this exclama- 
tion, “It is Paradise seen from 
Hades!” For another, and the 
more numerous class of travellers, 
the ascent of Vesuvius differs very 
little from a donkey-ride at Mont- 
morency. They find ont a few da 
beforehand, at the different hotels, 
what strangers are disposed to join 
the party. One fine morning, after 
a breakfast of Fusaro oysters,washed 
down with white wine of Ischia, the 
joyous band hurries in corricolos to 
Portici. From the first houses they 
come to, a dusty crowd of guides 
and animals, shouting, neighing and 
braying, pouring into the streets, 
surround the carriages, and block 
up access to the house of Salvador. 
This is the name of an old and 
famous guide. He has left several 
sons; some have inherited his pro- 
fession, and own a large and fine 
farm, situated almost at the foot of 
Vesuvius. Prices are disc 
donkeys and horses examined, an 
the air rings with merry peals of 
laughter. He who is most ridicu- 
lously fitted out is most jovial. The 
procession issues noisily from the houses, and begins to crowd the 
fine road which winds through the vine ards. While singing, 
story-telling, discussing, shouting and laughing, they arrive at 
Hermitage. This interlude ended, the hacks are remounted, and 
they gallop on. But finally the verdure ceases ; the lava lies un- 
der foot, and the peak ascends abruptly. Now is the time to dis- 
mount. The most delicate lady might walk without assistance b 
stepping from one block of lava to another, as you cross & broo. 
on stepping-stones. But this would be too simple an operation. 
The arm of a cavalier is scarcely more so, but the rude jolts of a 
litter borne by two muscular Neapolitans are more amusing. At 
least there is some “local color” in hanging gently by one hand 
to a rope the guide pulls after him. The least false step is a new 
source of shouts mee! laughter. On the way up, instructive experi- 
ments are made. At the first indication of heat in the soil, at the 
first vapors of sulphur, a stick and some bits of paper are mtro- 
duced into the fissure. The smoke rises, the stick blackens, the 
paper burns—great applause! But it is near the crater that nerve 
and wit are rekindled. Let a puff of smoke and a few stones rise 
and fall, what exclamations, boasts, flights and rallies! Neapoli- 
tan coins are handed to the guides, who place them on the so | 
scorie issuing from the volcano, and immerse them with the e 
of a stick. The lava cools round the cent, and the coins are — 
ished as indisputable proofs of a perilous ascent of Vesuvius. 
for the descent, the guides lead you to a slope covered with a 
You take care to strike your heels in deeply and bend backw : 
and go down atarun. ‘In five minutes you traverse @ space! 
took you more than half an hour to climb. Some, from @ 
ness stumble and slide down, but all meet safely at the base. 
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THE ARCHDEACON TURNED COALHEAVER. 
Some little time since, a small boy, of some ten or eleven 
of age, might have been seen, driving a donkey before him, in 
one of the wild lanes in a Midland county, On the back of the 
donkey was a sack of coals on its way to a - gee village in 
which the lad’s parents lived. Fora while all went on happily 
and smoothly. The donkey jogged along just as a respectable 
and well-conducted donkey ought to do, and the boy, running by 
its side, either “‘ whistled as he went, from want of thought,” or 
neither whistled nor thought. But this fair state of things, like 
the course of true love, was presently disturbed. The donkey 
took fright at something or nothing, and the sack of coals fell to 
the ground. Here wasadilemma. The donkey was still there, 
and the boy was there, and the coals were there; but then the 
weight of the latter was beyond the strength of the lad. He could 
not lift the bag to replace it in its original position. There was, 
then, no help for it but to wait until some other traveller should 


arrive and assist him out of his difficulty. This might not ~_ 


for hours in that desolate pe of the country—a by-lane, little 
travelled; but it was the on 
man loomed in the distance, and approached the spot. It was 
the venerable Dr. Bigwigs, archdeacon of Grandairs, who, mounted 
on his sleek and well-groomed cob, was taking an os ride 
to cultivate the gastric juices and any himself for doing justice 
to the capabilities of his cook. The boy did not know the church 
dignitary. His only feeling, therefore, was one of joy, unmixed 
with a single particle of awe at seeing a six fect of a man coming, 
who, to his unsophisticated eyes, 
looked, from his full measure of 
brawn and sinew, to have been 
created on yom to lift up his bag 
of coals and replace it on his don- 
key’s back. Neither was our young 
ntleman remarkable for politeness 
of manner and courtesy of speech. 
When, therefore, the venerable the 
archdeacon reached the spot, he 
was utterly astonished and electri- 
fied at being thus hailed by the dis- 
tressed donkey boy: “ Hilloa, thee 


y chance. At last, however, a horse- | 


have written to speak to the heart; and so the whole of monastic 
literature, or nearly so, remains a dead weight on library shelves. 
You have been enjoying a fellowship for years, which I have lost ; 
but for me—I feel myself young again in my children, and have 
an interest in the world’s future, which, without them, I could not 
possess. What have you to show for the years that are past? I 
may have nothing but my little ones; but when awake, they are 
wide awake, full of life, and fun, and vivacity, and taking an 
interest in little things, which the wisest of us would do well to 
imitate. Asleep, they are cherubims.—Ceelebs: But the fact is, 
no man but a cockney can marry, as the Times says, on three 
hundred a year. I have been always used to ride, and shoot, and 
fish, and go about the world. I must go to Norway this long va- 
cation ; for that mischievous book by Ccelebs, ‘ The Collegian in 
Lapland,’ has completely turned my head, by the zest with which 
he speaks of the wild sports of those Arctic solitades. Debarred 
from travelling, as the summer comes round, I feel as restless as 
a wild beast in a cage. The affection is physical, as utterly invol- 
untary to me as sneezing or coughing.—Celsus: You might avoid 
the causes that irritate your nose and throat. If your passion for 


| these omy is insurmountable, I should like to recommend Miss 


Patience Hope to give you up altogether, for you are not a fit sub- 


| ject for matrimony. But look at the matter quietly and philoso- 


phically. If your wife is a sensible woman, she will not be jealous 
of your exercise-taking propensities. It is the nations who do not 
love those things that make the women jealous. Means allowing, 
you will be able to indulge those’ tastes at rare intervals, and you 


big fellow, I wish thee’dst get off 
thy ’oss, and give us a lift with this 
here bag of coals!” Here was a 
salutation even from a fellow-crea- 
ture in distress. The archdeacon 
has been accustomed for years to 
ive the longest of charges to his 
Csther clergy ; but he never had so 
short and abrupt a charge addressed 
to himself before. How would he 
take it? What would he do? 
Would he play the priest or the 
Levite, and pass on? No! by the 
milk of human kindness yet linger- 
ing in his breast, the spirit of the 
good Samaritan rises within him, 
and he, Dr. Bigwigs, the venerable 
the archdeacon of Grandairs, dis- 
mounts from his sleek and well- 
roomed cob to render the required 
help and aid. Then to it they went 
hammer and tongs, the boy and the 
archdeacon, and after much tugging, 
and pulling, and tumbling it about, 
at length, Both of them fairly out of 
breath, they succeeded in replacing 
the sack and its contents on the 
donkey’s back. If the archdeacon 
had been astonished by his juvenile 
friend’s application to him in its 
original form for help, he was 
doomed to be much more so by the 
outpouring of his gratitude when 
the work was done. ‘“ Well,” ex- 
claimed the young hopeful, in the 
warmth of his heart, “for such a 
big chap as thee art, thee’s the awk- 
wardest at a bag of coals I ever seed 
in all my born days!” and so they 
parted. And so the archdeacon 
told the tale himself, adding, with a 
laugh: “ My white tie was soiled, 
and my lavender-colored kid gloves 
were dyed black ; but, then, I made 
acquaintance with another feature 
in human nature, and, what is some- 
thing, got a good appetite for assault- 
ing a good dinner; and, what is 
most of all, had the shine taken out 
of my conceit by learning that ‘I 
was the awkwardest chap at a 
of coals that was ever seen.’ Well, 
well, Poeta nascitur, non fit, and so 
of coalheavers. But I did my best 
as an amateur and volunteer, al- 
though I am the awkwardest of all 
awkward chaps at such work. That 
boy’s criticism was as good as a 
sermon, or as one of my own charges to me.” And so ends our 
story of the awkward archdeacon, and it is true to the very letter. 
— Correspondent of Liverpool Albion. 


MATRIMONY AND CELIBACY. 

In Blackwood's Magazine, there is a clever and amusing dia- 
logue on the comparative advantages of married and single life. 
“Coelebs: After all, do you not think that the advantages of 
bachelorhood are underrated, and those of matrimony overrated ? 
A bachelor is self-eontained, independent, compact. He can go 
anywhere, or do anything. He can undergo no great misfortunes 
or troubles. Nothing can much hurt him. If he loses all his 
money, he has only his own mouth to fill by his labor; and if he 
is a college fellow, alma mater still takes care of him. He is 
always sure of a knife and fork when he is out of work ; whereas 
the anxieties of a married man are increased in proportion to the 
namber of his family.—Celsus: True to a certain extent. But 
we cannot live our lives twice over. There are certain things en- 
joined by nature to be done at certain times of life, and he who 
disobeys the dictates of nature is sure to have to pay for it sooner 
or later. For instance, I am just yqur age. I married at thirty, 
which was by flo means unreasonably early. I have had great 
troubles, but I would not change with you. For I have also en- 
joyed hours of happiness, that are worth years of an opium-suck- 
ing, lotus-eating life, such as you have led. Men of books are 
worth little unless they have sympathies with men. And no man 
can sympathize with others who cuts himself off from all the 
stronger feelings of his kind. Monks have been learned men, but 
their learning is as dry asachip. There is nothing in all they 


DESCENT OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


will be able to enjoy the recolleetion’of them for the rest of your 
time. The occasional holiday is sweeter than constant leisure, as 
sleep after work is sweeter thafi perpetually lying in bed. For 
my part, I always laid down in my early youth these objects as 
necessary to my happiness—a good dog, a good horse, and a good 
wife. I have possessed them all to. my heart’s content at differ- 
ent points of my career. This is better than not having had them 
at all, or having them not so good, but simultaneously. I have 
done most of the things that moneyed men do, but not all at the 
same time ; and time, as the great Kant of Konigsberg says, has 
no real existence, but is a mere form in which, a mo volentes, we 
pack up our ideas.” 


POWER OF A BOA.CONSTRICTOR. 

His mode of attack gave me an insight into the method by 
which this species of snake destroys animals. The teeth of the 
boa-constrictor being long, bent, and turned back, something in a 
fish-hook shape, the snakes dart out and seize hold of their prey. 
Then drawing their heads back, again, they pull the animal to the 
ground’ at once, and coiling round it, commence the crushing pro- 
cess. This power of squeezing. must be enormous. On attempt- 
ing to skin this animal, the muscles inside had the appearance of 
strings of rope extending from the head to the tail; these he 
seemed to have the power of contracting or extendiag, so that a 

that might be three feet long, as he coiled himself around your 

y, could be instantly reduced to about.a foot, by this-means 
iving any one in his embrace a very tolerable squeeze. I have 
fore remarked that these snakes are not considered dangerous 
to man, as they are not poisonous; and if those attacked had a 


sharp knife, and managed to keep their arms free, Mr. Snake 
would get the worst of it. If one happened, however, to be 
asleep, and a boa-constrictor then became familiar, he might so 
have wound himself round arms and body as to prevent a knife 
from being used. I have no doubt that they have power sufficient 
to crush any man to death in a few seconds, did they once get 
themselves comfortably settled round his ribs ; but I never heard 
of such a case during my residence at Natal, although I made 
every inquiry from the Kaffirs. Formerly there was a great deal 
of superstition among the Kaffirs with regard to this snake, and a 
person who killed one had to go through a quarantine of purify- 
ing; now, however, the Kaffirs do not seem to care much about 
them. Isawan old fellow near the Umbalo River pinning a large 
boa-constrictor to the ground with several assagies, to prevent its 
wriggling ; he had about a dozen different ones stuck into its body, 
and seemed to think a few more would do no harm. He told nie 
that the snake was a t rascal, and had killed acalf of his some 
time before ; that he had long watched the opportunity of catching 
it out of its hole, and at last found it so, when a smart race of 
some yards ended in the Kaffir assagying the veal eater.—<Sport- 
ing Scenes among the Kaffirs of South Africa. 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS. 

As a young friend was standing with us, noticing the pedes- 
trians on the sidewalk, a very stylish and elegant girl passed us. 
“‘ What beautiful hands Miss has !” exclaimed our friend. 

“What makes them beautiful ?” 

“Why, they are small, white, soft 
and exquisitely shaped. The fin- 
gers taper down most delicately, 
and there is a roseate blush on the 
finger-nails that no artist could 
imitate.” 

“Is that all that constitutes the 
beauty of the hand? Is not some- 
thing more to be included in your 
catalogue of beauty which you have 
not enumerated to make the hand 
desirable ?” 

“‘ What more would you have ?” 

“Are they charitable hands? Have 
they ever fed the r? Have they 
ever carried the necessities of life to 
the widow and the orphan? Has 
their soft touch ever soothed the 
irritation of sickness, and calmed 
the agonies of pain? Do the poor 
bless those rosy-tipped fingers as 
their wants are supplied by them ? 

“Are they useful hands? Have 
they been taught that the world is 
not a play-ground, or a theatre of 
display, or a mere lounging place ? 
Do those delicate hands ever labor ? 
Are they ever employed about the 
domestic duties of life—the homely, 
ordinary employments of the house- 
hold? Or does the owner leave all 
that to her mother, while she nour- 
ishes her delicate hands in idleness ? 

“Are they modest hands? Will 
they perform their charities or their 
duties without vanity? Ordo they 

nder to the pride of their owner 

y their delicacy and beauty? Does 
she think more of their display than 
of the improvement of her intellect 
and character? Had she rather be 
called ‘the girl with the beautiful 
hands,’ than to receive any other 
praise for excellency of conduct or 
character ? 

“Are they humble hands? Will 
their owner extend them to grasp 
the hard hand of that old school- 
fellow who sat at the same desk with 
her and on the same recitation bench, 
but who now must earn her living 
by her labor? Or will they remain 
concealed, in their exclusiveness, in 
her aristocratic muff, as she sweeps 
by her former companion? 

“Are they religious hands? Are 
they ever clasped in prayer or ele- 
vated in praise? Does she remem- 
ber the God who has made her to 
differ from so many of her sex, and 
devote her mind, her heart, her 
hands, to his service? Does she try 
to imitate her Saviour by going 
about doing good? Or are her 
hands too delicate, too beautiful, to 
be employed in good works ? 

“These are qualities that make 
the hand a beautiful one, in my es- 
timation. There is an amaranthine 
loveliness in such hands superior to 
the tapering slenderness of the fin- 
gers or the roseate hue of the nails.” 

“ Poh, poh! you treat this subject too seriously. Besides, you 
forget the most valuable particular to a young man like me. Will 
she cheerfully give me that hand to keep?”’—Hartford Courant. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM GENERAL JACKSON. ~ 

The following is a copy of an original autograph letter by 
Andrew Jackson, in the collection of Mr. H. W. D. Bryant, of 

Boston : Hermrracs, August 24, 1838. 
“Dear Srr :—I thank you kindly for the perusal of your pious 
uncle’s letter, which you were good enough to enclose for my pe- 
rusal. Should you live to see this pious divine, your uncle, present 
him my kind regards with my prayers for a long-continued life of 
usefulness and a happy immortality. Say to him I would long 
since have made this solemn public dedication to Almighty God, 
but knowing the wretchedness of this world, and how prone many 
are to evil, that the scoffer of religion would have cried out hypo- 
crisy—he has joined the church for political effect, 1 thought it best 
to postpone this public act until my retirement to the shades of 
— life, when no false imputations could be made that might 
injurious to religion. Please say to him I well remember the 
leasure I had of taking him by the hand and receiving his kind 
nediction, for which I was grateful. It would give me pleasure 
now in retirement to receive and shake him bythe hand. _ Present 
our kind regards to your amiable family, and receive for yourself 


our best wishes. I remain very respectfully 


“ Yours, ete. ANDREW JACKSON. 
“P, §.—I am so much debilitated I can scarcely wield my pen. 
“To Dr. Lawrence. A. J.” 
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THE DEFORMED QUADROON: 


—oR, THE — 
OARSMAN OF LAKE PONTCHARTRAIN. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 

“Hist ! I hear a sound!” muttered Cassie, the quadroon, draw- 
ing close to the side of her new mistress. 

“No, no, you don’t, girl,” was the quick reply ; “ you are nerv- 
ous to-night, and this is but one of your idle fancies.” 

The slave shook her head. 

“T’m not apt to be deceived, missis,” she said, firmly ; “my 
hearing is quick as an Indian’s. I tell you somebody is near. 
Hark! What was that ?” 

“©, only a water-fowl dipping his wing in the lake! The 
neighborhood is usually quiet at this late hour, for none save 
those who have a gnawing grief to make them wakeful and rest- 
less, wish to come abroad.” And the vein of sadness which 
trembled through the speaker’s rich voice told that her thoughts 
were busy with painful memories—memories which had come 
thronging up like a long procession of spectres from some deep, 
cold grave in her heart. 

The two stood together on the verge of Lake Pontchartrain. 
At the period of which I write, it was a wildly beautiful place. 
Green tangles of vines, dark cypress boughs, draped with heavy 
festoons of southern moss, and the thick shrubbery of the Indian 
fig formed a leafy solitude on this part of the shore, seldom fre- 
quented except by shy birds and now and then a stray deer; and 
so it is no wonder the lady did not credit the declaration of her 
slave. 

“There, there, there it is again!” whispered Cassie, after a 
brief silence ; and for a few moments she and her companion 
listened intently. 

There could not have been a greater contrast than that between 
them as they stood there. Both were young, and Camille, the 
mistress, was fair as a poet’s dream. She was tall and exquisitely 
proportioned, with a pale, proud face, a pair of sad brown eyes, 
and a profusion of auburn tresses, gathered in a careless fashion 
at the back of her head. Her deep mourning robe, with the flow- 
ing veil arranged in the Spanish fashion, accorded well with the 
melancholy expression of her countenance and enhanced her 
statuesque loveliness. 

Cassie, the Quadroon, had red, ripe lips, wavy lengths of mid- 
night hair, and great, black, passionate eyes, but there all claims 
to beauty ceased. Her dark face had none of the delicate chisel- 
ling which rendered Camille so classic; her figure had neither 
symmetry nor grace; the Quadroon was partially deformed. 
With her bright plaid frock, her crimson turban, and the long, 
blood-red ear-drops which twinkled with every movement of her 
restless little head, she seemed as grotesque a creature as ever 
walked the earth. 

“Are you satisfied that I was right, missis?” she asked at 
length, turning to the lady. 

“ Yes, Cassie; I shan’t dispute you again in such a matter.” 

Both had heard the plash, plash, plash of an oar, and now they 
pressed eagerly forward, and parting the net-work of vines, gazed 
out upon the lake. A quaintly-shaped boat, with a single occu- 
pant, was drifting over the tranquil waters. The solitary oars- 
man was wrapped in a loose cloak, and his face was kept in shad- 
ow by the broad brim of his slouched hat. Who could he be? 
Why was he there, at that late hour? These mental queries ab- 
sorbed Camille for a time ; but gradually she became aware that 
the slight, brown fingers of the Quadroon were tightening nerv- 
ously round her hand, and she turned toward her. Great heavens ! 
what had sent such a feverish glow to her usually haggard cheek, 
kindled so terrible a fire in those weird eyes, and made every 
nerve.of the deformed frame thrill so wildly ? 

“ What is the matter, Cassie ?”’ she asked, in a low tone. 

“Matter, missis? ©, nothing, nothing!” And the answer 
was given with a quick, sharp articulation, as if every word 
aroused a bitter pang. 

“ But you tremble,” said Camille. “ Your hands are like ice.” 

* It grows cool here by the lake, missis ; that’s all.” 

“ And so you want to go in, don’t you?” 

“OQ, yes, yes! Let me get away from this spot. And you, 
Miss Camille, aint you tired enough to go into the house too ?” 

“No, I wish to watch the oarsman yonder. I'll stay awhile 
longer, Cassie.” 

“Don’t, missis!” pleaded the Quadroon, with a vehement ges- 
ture; “no good can come of watching that man.” 

* Why, do you know him, girl?” 

The question seemed to strike some long and painfully strung 
chord of Cassie’s heart. For an instant a perfect storm of pas- 
sion mirrored itself in her dark face, and the misshapen figure 
writhed as if in anguish ; then she regained her self-control, and 
replied with assumed carelessness : 

“Know him? How should I know anything about him?” 
And she laughed a strange, hollow laugh. 

At that moment another sound, a strain of music, fell softly on 
their ears. Nearer and nearer it came, till they could distinguish 
the tinkling of a guitar, and then a sweet, female voice, singing 
some old Scotch air. Again Camille and the Quadroon pressed 
to the water’s edge. The quaint boat, with the single oarsman, 
was almost out of sight, and this melody gushed from a hand- 
some pleasure-barge, with snow-white sails, and azure pennon, 
and a slave in livery at the helm. On, on, on it danced over the 
moonlit lake, and more and more distinctly the two listening wo- 


men could hear that witching music. At first, Camille’s manner 
betrayed nothing beyond an idle curiosity, but when a manly 
voice, rich and clear as a bugle-tone, joined in the refrain of the 
ballad, she started as if a thunderbolt had come crashing through 
the tranquil sky. 

“ His voice, his, Vimcent’s !’’ she muttered. “I can never hear 
it unmoved, if I live threescore years! What fate sent him 
across my path, when I was beginning to grow accustomed to my 
utter desolation?”’ And she leaned forward, her pale face all 
aglow. 

The barge was now close’by, drifting along so near the shore 
that Camille could easily see what was passing within. Among 
the luxurious crimson cushions heaped about the stern, sat a lady. 
With her superbly moulded figure, her dark and brilliant face, and 
the Oriental splendor of her costume, she reminded Camille of 
that royal Circe, who, in an age long since gone by, used to glide 
over the waters of the Nile in her gorgeous state-barges. The 
Egyptian Cleopatra could boast of having an Anthony at her feet, 
and beside this peerless beauty of the South stood a man of most 
commanding presence. The lady was singing alone now, while 
he bent toward her as if to catch her lightest tones, and as he 
listened, there was a smile of rare sweetness on his haughty lip. 

“ He is happy; he forgets ; why cannot I?” said Camille, bit- 
terly. “I will yet; I will not break my heart for one so false !” 
And she drew back, the old pallor on her cheek, the large eyes 
more mournful than ever, and a strangely resolute expression hov- 
ering about her mouth. 

“ Please, missis, who is that woman?” whispered the favored 
slave. 

“ Pauline Lamotte, a widow, and heiress to an immense for- 
tune. I thought her on her great Florida plantation, and don’t 
know how she came here.” 

“ And the gentleman, missis ?” 

“ Vincent Lysle, Cassie.” And now the words were literally 
gasped out. 

“ He’s a noble looking man,” continued the Quadroon. 

“Yes; but his face belies him. Girl, a falser heart does not 
beat in all this wide, cold, pitiless world! There, ask n@ more. 
I am ready to go in. I am as anxious to get away from this 
place as you can be. The air of the lake-shore chills me like the 
winter wind.” 

Again the slave’s clasp of her hand tightened, and in silence 
they trod the narrow path that led through the long, dewy grass 
and clumps of holly bushes to a large, gloomy old house, two- 
thirds of a mile perhaps from Lake Pontchartrain. As they 
pass®@ through the crumbling gateway, three men loitering near, 
turned to gaze at them, and one moved the lantern he held so that 
its light flashed full upon them. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by the women, 
“ there goes the new tenant of the Lindell Place. She must have 
some good reason for liking solitude, or she wouldn’t stay cooped 
up in that den.” 

A boisterous laugh greeted this remark, and thus encouraged, 
the speaker went on : 

“I’m sure she can’t blame the country-folks if they do regard 
her as a suspicious person, for she wont have any society but that 
superannuated old Jake and the deformed Quadroon, who follows 
her like a shadow, and a few visitors nobody else knows—people 
that seem just about as mysterious as she.” 

Camille’s cheek burned, the cloud on her brow deepened, and 
quick tears sprang to her eyes. While those rude men walked off, 
chuckling over the blow they had dealt, she and Cassie darted 
into the house. In the verandah Camille paused, and dismissing 
Cassie, paced to and fro, absorbed in bitter thought. But sud- 
denly a loud rustling in the rose thickets outside startled her from 
her musing, and with the thought that some inquisitive neighbor 
had invaded her territory, she hastened in. Her step was un- 
steady as she glided through the dilapidated old mansion. Never 
had it seemed so lonely as then. The great, bare chambers, damp 
with mould, festooned with cobwebs, and lighted only by the stray 
moonbeams, which had crept through the rank vines that shaded 
the lattice, made the place dismal as a graveyard. The rising 
wind wailed out strange music as it swept round the dwelling, and 
the boding hoot of an owl came dol@fully through the gloom. 
More than once during the unquiet walk of her mistress, Cassie 
cautiously opened some door and peered out upon her. At 
length she ventured to her side, and said hesitatingly : 

“It grows late, Miss Camille; you ought to be in bed; you 
need rest.” 

“ There is no rest for such weary ones as I am, Cassie,” replied 
her mistress, sorrowfully. “God knows I have soughtit. I came 
here to find it, but in vain.” 

A profound silence followed, during which the slave stood gaz- 
ing at the fair woman before her as if she would read her very 
thoughts. 

“ Missis,” she finally said, in tones husky with suppressed emo- 
tion, “ we can’t get away from trouble if we wander up and down 
the earth all our days.” 

“ And so you have learned this too, Cassie,” rejoined Camille. 

“Learned it? O, my God! hasn’t the lesson been branded 
into my soul as if with a hot iron. Missis, you can’t tell poor 
Cass anything about the weary !” 

As she spoke, her eyes burned, and her dark face crimsoned. 
Camille grasped her hand, and standing there together, the lady 
gifted with beauty and grace, and the girl so pitiably deformed, 
felt that they were akin, that between them had risen a bond of 
sympathy. 

“ Cassie,” continued Camille, after a slight hesitancy, “ when 
I stood by the lake and saw Vincent Lysle paying such homage 
to Pauline, I resolved that I would teach myself to forget. I 


must begin the task to-night. Why should I be sleepless because 
he is basking in her smiles? I am going to my room, girl ; come 
and undress me, for I shall try to rest.” 

All this was said in high excitement; and when Cassie shook 
up the soft pillows for that aching head and drew the gauzy cur- 
tains around the couch, she knew every nerve of the young girl’s 
frame was thrilling with acute anguish. Her usual duties per- 
formed, the Quadroon stole into her own little chamber, adjoining 
the one occupied by her mistress. As she sct the lamp on the 
bureau, she caught a glimpse of her face and figure in the old- 
fashioned looking-glass. ‘Ah!’ she muttered, “trouble comes 
alike to her in her beauty, and me, a poor deformed creature !” 
And flinging herself down on the low, white-draped bed, she burst 
into a passion of tears. Thus she lay a half hour perhaps, then 
her quick ear caught a sound. She sprang to her feet, all her 
senses preternaturally alive, and hurried to the unveiled window. 
It was open, and she could distinctly hear a step, firm but cau- 
tious. That well-known step—the blood mounted to her very 
temples, as she bent forward anxious and expectant, listening to 
its approach. As she stood there, the light on the bureau fully 
revealed her to a man concealed among the shadows below. The 
next moment a bow-string twanged beneath, and an arrow came 
speeding through the casement and fell at her feet. She stooped 
to pick it up, and as she did so perceived that a bit of paper had 
been fastened to the barb. She tore it off, and read as follows: 

“‘Cassi1E,—I have come into the neighborhood for the express 
ven carrying out the one absorbing scheme of my life. 

ever did I need a faithful ally more than at present, and such, I 
trust, I shall still find in you. As soon as you can steal away un- 
observed, meet me under the great pine yonder. Do not fail me, 
for ere I sleep I must know something of my prospects—some- 
thing you can tell. Curtice Rutuven.” 

Cassie read this note thrice, the glow on her dusky cheek deep- 
ening with every perusal. 

“Good heavens !” she muttered, “ he bids me come and go, as 
if it would be a light thing for me to see hjm wooing another! 
Well, well, shall I obey him? Shall I be drawn any farther into 
a plot against Camille, for do I not know that*it wouldn’t be for 
her peace to marry him, that he is not capable of a deep, abiding 
love ?” 

She paused, irresolute, the paper yet trembling in her grasp. 

“Cassie, Cassie,” called a manly voice just beneath the win- 
dow, and she leaned out. 

“ Remember your promise, Cassie,” continued the same speak- 
er; “you would not break your word, I am sure.” 

“I did promise to help him,” faltered the slave, drawing back 
into the chamber ; “ but I was half wild with agony at the time. 
I knew he could never love me, with my ugly shape, but I thought 
I hated her, this fair Camille, because he had resolved to make 
her his bride. I pictured her to myself a happy creature, but 
God knows I have found her as wretched as Iam. Can I betray 
her?” 

Once more she stopped in her rapid enunciations ; but again 
the low, persuasive voice of Curtice Ruthven came up to her ear. 

“TI find I was mistaken in you,” he said, reproachfully. “You 
are no longer my friend.” 

At this the girl started. 

“ Curtice,” she murmured, again leaning from the casement, 
“T will come.” 

Quick as thought, she folded a shawl about her, and stole along 
the dim gallery and down the broad staircase to the door. In an- 
other instant she was in the open air, flying toward the great pine, 
under which she was to keep a tryst with Ruthven. He was al- 
ready there, and advanced to meet her as she approached with an 
eagerness that showed how deeply interested he was in the matter 
which had brought them together. 

“Faithful girl!” he exclaimed, taking her hand and drawing 
her within the shade of the broad boughs. “I could hardly be- 
lieve that you would fail to come. But I suppose my presence 
here now rather astonishes you.” 

“No, O, no!” 

“Why? Ihadn’t apprised you of my intended visit.” 

“ And yet I knew you were near.” 

“ You haven’t added the gift of second sight to all your other 
attainments have you ?” 

“No; but an hour or two ago my mistress and I went down to 
the lake-shore, and saw a solitary oarsman rowing about on the 
waters. I knew the little shallop was yours, and felt certain the 
man in it was Curtice Ruthven.” 

’ “And Camille,” interposed her companion, earnestly, “you 
said she was with you, I believe.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what could have sent her out at so late an hour ?”’ 

“ A heavy heart, I suppose.” 

Ruthven looked searchingly into the slave-girl’s face. 

“You mean to hint then,”’ he resumed, “that Camille is still 
pining over a broken love-dream.” 

“ I know she is very wretched,” said Cassie. ‘The mere sight 
of him and his lady-love to-night almost overcame her.” 

Ruthven gave a sudden start. 

“ What,” he muttered, “ Vincent Lysle hasn’t found his way 
into this neighborhood, has he ?” 

“So it seems. She told me it was he.” 

“ When did he come?” 

“That I can’t tell. He hasn’t been here long, if he had we 
should have seen him before.” 

“ And how did they meet?” 

“ Why, we were down by the lake-side, when a handsome boat 
came by. A lady my mistress called Pauline Lamotte, Lysle, and 
the slave at the helm, were the only persons in it.” 

“ And how did he appear when he saw Camille ?” 
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“He didn’t see her, for we were screened by the vines round 
the shore.” 

Ruthven began to breathe more freely. 

“ That is fortunate,” he muttered. “But I find that I have 
come hither none too soon. I shall have my hands full for awhile, 
and you, Cassie, must be a spy for me in my absence. They must 
not meet again till I see fit to have them.” 

The Quadroon made no reply, and Ruthven went on : 

“ List, girl. Like a skilful general I have laid out my plans 
for future action. You are aware that Camille does not know me, 
but I have long watched her and studied her character from a dis- 
tance. There is a vein of romance in her nature, and I shall ap- 
proach her in a fomantic way. So do not be surprised if during 
the next three months you often hear Curtice Ruthven serenading 
your young mistress, see him acting the love-stricken gallant to 
perfection. And now good-night. Perhaps Camille may want 
you. Remember—be true to me, and no small reward shall be 
yours.” 

The Quadroon girl dared not trust herself to speak ; she bowed 
and darted away like a bird upon the wing. When she had 
reached the threshold, she stopped and looked yearningly back at 
Ruthven for an instant, and then stole with wary footsteps to her 
chamber. She had scarcely reached it when the thrill of guitar- 
strings stole to her ear, and a sweet prelude gushed out on the 
summer air. 

“Cassie,” called her mistress from the next room; and she 
hurried to answer the summons. 

Camille had sprung up in bed, her cheek flushed, her eyes kind- 
ling like stars in the shadow of their drooping lashes. 

“ Look here, Cassie,” she said, eagerly ; ‘I have been dream- 
ing that Vincent Lysle was serenading me as he used to of old, 
when I was a happy girl, and now the dream seems merged in a 
pleasant reality. There is some one playing a guitar under the 
window. Do you think it can be he, Cassie ?” 

The slave was at a loss for an answer ; but fortunately Camille 
did not need one. 

“ Hand me my dressing-gown,”’ she cried ; and springing to the 
floor, she wrapped the robe about her and hurried to the casement 
in a perfect fever of excitement. 

At that moment a rich tenor voice joined in the strain. It was 
pitiful to see the look of disappointment which settled over Ca- 
mille’s face as she heard it. 

“Tt is not Vincent’s, Cassie,” she gasped, “not the same that 
blended with Pauline Lamotte’s on the lake. I was foolish to 
deceive myself into such a belief.” And so Curtice Ruthven’s 
first serenade was utterly wasted on poor Camille. 

A fortnight had gone by since the events we have just been nar- 
rating, and the oarsman of Lake Pontchartrain was no longer a 
stranger to Camille. Every night he had sung beneath her win- 
dow, and day after day had followed her with the most respectful 
homage. He soon found some pretext for speaking to her, and 
in spite of her real indifference to new suitors, managed to charm 
her by his varied conversation and his graceful ease of manner. 
Ruthven was a remarkably handsome man, with a high, pale brow, 
shaded by waves of chestnut hair, a faultless cast of features, and 
eyes which could not only twinkle with craft, but grow luminous 
with thought and feeling. Such was the person who had elected 
himself as the future husband of the beautiful but desolate Camille. 
And how was it with her during these two weeks? Had the ro- 
mance of Ruthven’s wooing lent them a rosy hue? No, O, no! 
An age of agony had been crowded into these fleeting hours. 
Lysle’s presence in the neighborhood had aroused all the memories 
which made her life a burden. She had met him again and again 
with that darkly beautiful and queen-like woman, met him face to 
face, and yet they had passed each other with only a cold stare of 
surprise. One night as Cassie sat alone in her room the door 
swung open and Camille tottered across the threshold, her marble 
face wearing an expression that told of some firm resolve. 

“Cassie,” she said in a hollow tone, “I am going out.” 

“ Where, missis ?”” 

“ You shall hear, girl. Old Jake told me that Pauline Lamotte 
had lately bought a splendid place in this neighborhood. I am 
going to find it, Cassie.” 

“‘Tt’s three miles from here,missis. You wont be so rash as to 
walk that long stretch.” . 

“Yes, I shall, girl, ; in my present mood I would go on a pil- 
grimage to Mecca barefoot to satisfy myself with regard to Vin- 
cent Lysle’s love for that woman. I must see with my own eyes, 
hear with my own ears, before I can believe him entirely devoted 
to her.” 

“ But do you know how late it is ?” interposed Cassie. 

“ Yes, girl; but I have no fear. If you are afraid, you may 
stay at home.” 

No, no, missis, I will go.” And hand in hand they crept forth. 

It was a lonesome road that into which the two women struck, 
and legends said haunted by prowling desperadoes ; but the trav- 
ellers pressed bravely on. Sly rabbits scampered away at their 
approach, and now and then a raven went croaking up from its 
brooding-place on some blackened stump, or a timid deer leaped 
farther into the shadows, but no human being crossed their path. 
Cassie knew by the position of the moon and stars that it was al- 
most midnight, when they reached a stately Southern mansion, 
now known as Lamotte Hall, and gleaming white through clouds 
of bloom and verdure. But late as it was, the beautiful widow 
and Vincent Lysle were still promenading the lawn. Crouching 
down behind a leafy parapet, Camille and her slave watched the 
pair. They could not wonder that his eyes often turned to the 
magnificent creature at his side. The rich silken robe she wore, 
the diamond circlets on her fine arms and neck, became her well ; 
the light in her dark eyes was mellow and dreamy; the smile on 


her lip lighted up her face into rarest beauty. For a time after 
the two women secreted themselves among the shrubbery, both 
Lysle and his companion were silent. At length, however, he 
said, as if continuing a previous conversation : 

“T cannot tell you, Pauline, how this love sprung up in my 
heart, but I believe the first night we met it began to tremble into 
life. I know now that it has grown to be the absorbing passion 
of my nature, that I have no sweet memory which is not linked 
with it. Its spell is stronger upon me now than ever.” 

Pauline Lamotte, woman of the world though she was, seemed 
at a loss for a reply ; indeed, she appeared as coy as any girl in 
her teens ; her heavy eyelids drooped, and for some time she 
stood abstractedly making cireles on the green-sward with the tip 
of her dainty slipper. 

“ Pauline, what think you of a love like mine ?” resumed Lysle, 
breaking a long silence. 

“Tt would be strange if it could not win a return,” was the 
low reply. 

“ Come, come, Cassie,”” whispered Camille, turning toward the 
Quadroon a face so wild, so ghastly that she started back in hor- 
ror. “ Let us go home as fast as.we can,” she added; “I can’t 
bear to hear or see more of this love-making.” 

With a bitter smile on her white lip, she stole from her resting- 
place ; Cassie noiselessly followed her, and they were soon be- 
yond the boundaries of Pauline Lamotte’s estate. 

“ You are not strongeenough to walk so far,” said the slave, 
noticing that Camille’s step had grown unsteady. 

“No, Cassie,” she faltered, “I am weak, weak as g child.” 
And with a wailing cry she sank down by the wayside, her whole 
frame shivering like an aspen, and a hot rain of tears gushing 
from her eyes. Thus she lay for a full half hour ; then she dashed 
the tears from her swollen eyelids, muttering : 

“ They are the last I shall ever shed for him, Cassie ; the weak 
sometimes grow strong in honest pride. I can go on now.” 


As she rose, the Quadroon saw that the tremor of her limbs 
was quite gone, and once more they took their way toward the 
Linden Place. Camille did not utter another word, but ere they 
reached the old house, the keen-sighted Cassie marked the change 
which had come over her mistress. Her mouth was strangely 
rigid with some stern resolve ; the brown eyes were too fiery for 
tears. The slave would have followed her into her room, but she 
shook her head and said, decidedly : 

“T must be alone now, girl. When I need your attendance I 
will summon you.” 

At daybreak a tap at her door aroused Cassie from an unquiet 
slumber. She opened it, and met Camille on the threshold. 

“ Cassie,” she said, “I am going back into the world. I had 
my reasons for thinking solitude would be sweet to me, but I have 
found it a torture. I can bear it no longer. I must have some- 
thing to do—my heart craves change, stimulus.” 

The slave was too much astonished to speak, and her mistress 
went on: 

“T shall break up my little establishment here to-morrow.” 

“So soon ?” 

“ Yes; I only wish I could go to-day. I shall send old Jake 
back to the mistress of whom I hired him; but you, Cassie—I 
feel as if there were a strong tie between us—it will be hard to 
give you up. Do you think your rightful master would object to 
my taking you to New Orleans ?” 

Cassie thought of Ruthven’s selfish purpose in permitting Ca- 
mille to hire her of his agent, and the blood burned warm in her 
dark cheek. 

“No, missis,” she managed to falter. 

“But perhaps you wouldn’t like to go, Cassie,” rejoined Ca- 
mille, observing the confused hesitation. 

“O, yes, yes! I had much rather follow you than to be at the 
plantation,” she said, more earnestly. 

Thus the matter was settled between them, and the two women 
were soon busy in preparations for their journey. That day Cur- 
tice Ruthven joined them as they sat in the great parlor, and lin- 
gered long, talking to Camille in a strain that lured her into mo- 
mentary oblivion of her sorrow ; but though more social than was 
her wont, she made no allusion to her anticipated departure. 
Early in the evening she retired to her room. Cassie watched be- 
side her till she slept soundly, and then in a strangely restless 
mood began to wander about the desolate house. She had stolen 
into a balcony quite remote from the quarter of the mansion oc- 
cupied by Camille, when a familiar voice said : 

“ Cassie, I must speak with you.” 

She glanced down ; just below her stood Curtice Ruthven. 

“ Girl,” he resumed, in a tone of concentrated passion, .“ you 
are playing me false ; there is some secret between you and Ca- 
mille.” And a volley of oaths broke from his lips. 

Cassie’s blood chilled in her veins. How had he divined this ? 
She tried to answer him, but her tongue seemed palsied. Her 
silence only enraged him the more. 

“ No prevarication, you vile traitress!” he continued. “I’ma 
desperate man, and shan’t scruple to drive you to submission. 
Come, speak out!” 

Still Cassie’s lips were sealed ; she had no power to articulate 
a word. 

“ By my faith, you shall answer!” growled Ruthven. And 
the next moment Cassie heard the click of a pistol. She started 
back in horror, her wild eyes dilating, her breath coming in short 
and sudden gasps. 

“O, Ruthven!” she cried, “ you would not shoot me.” 

“Shoot you, yes, as quick as I would a wolf, if I found you 
had trifled with me. And now are you ready to tell me what is 
going on?” 

Terrified by his threats, Cassie again proved treacherous to her 


mistress, and not only told that they were to leave the Lindell 
Place on the morrow, but at what hour they should start and what 
route they should take. The next day when the stage which was 
bearing Camille and Cassie away stopped to change horses at an 
inn, Curtice Ruthven, as if by the merest accident, took a seat 
with them, and they travelled in company with him the rest of 
the way. P 


Vincent Lysle sat reading the morning paper over his late 
breakfast, when the following paragraph caught his eye : 


“The numerous friends and admirers of the celebrated canta- 
trice, Camille Dupont, will be pleased to learn that she has re- 
turned to the Crescent City, and will give a series of four grand 
concerts, the first of which will take place this, Tuesday evening. 
We have no doubt the house will be crowded every night of her 
stay among us, for it is rumored that this will be positively her 
last public appearance, as she is soon to become the bride of a 
rising young lawyer of New Orleans. For further particulars 
with regard to the concerts, the reader is referred to our advertis- 
ing columns.” 


A bitter smile curled the proud lip of Vincent Lysle as he read 
the above, and he said, half audibly : 

“T will go; I will go and see her once more ere she is Mrs. 
Ruthven.” And leaving the café, he mounted his horse and 
dashed off at his utmost speed. He had proceeded but a short 
distance when he met the beautiful widow, Madame Lamotte. 
She was seated in a splendid open carriage, and slackening his 
pace, Lysle rode on at her side. 

“‘ See, see the lovers, Vincent,” at length whispered Pauline. 

Lysle looked up ; Camille Dupont and Ruthven were just pass- 
ing. Camille gave him a quick glance, and the color rose to her 
otherwise marble cheek. 

“She can’t meet you yet without blushing,” said Pauline 
Lamotte. 

“ And no wonder,” was the low reply. 

In another moment their paths had again diverged. That 
night the splendid hall in which Camille Dupont was to hold her 
grand concerts was crowded with the elite of New Orleans, and 
amid the glare of light, the swelling music of the orchestra, the 
glitter of jewels, and the soft fluttering of tinselled fans, the canta- 
trice came out to sing. In her gorgeous robe of crimson velvet, 
with diamonds knotted among the braids of her rich hair, and 
throbbing on her breast with every quick beat of her tired heart, 
with the red glow on her cheek and the brilliant sparkle in her 
eye, she seemed all unlike the pale, black-robed hermitess who 
during the summer came and went about the old Lindell Place. 
In a fever of excitement she began to sing ; for as she passed to 
her place upon the stage, her restless glance had espied two figures 
among the throng. These were Pauline Lamotte and Vincent 
Lysle. 

“ He shall not know that I’ve no heart to sing anything in his 
presence save a wild requiem over lost hopes.” So thought Ca- 
mille, and calling her woman’s pride to her aid, she broke into a 
song gay and aerial as that of a skylark. As she sang, four per- 
sons watched her intently—Lysle, the lady beside him, Curtice 
Ruthven, and Cassie, the deformed Quadroon. It would have 
been difficult to interpret the enigma of the slave’s dusk face as 
she hearkened, but Ruthven’s lighted up with a smile of pride ; 
Vincent Lysle’s betrayed a painful interest, and Madame La- 
motte’s wore an expression it would have been hard to fathom. 
When the air was finished and Camille had retired, there was for 
one moment a silence like the lull which precedes the tempest, 
then a storm of applause shook the hall to its foundations. 

“Camille! Camille! Camille!” was the universal cry. At 
this call, Ruthven disappeared from his box, and while the edifice 
was yet ringing with Camille’s name, a corner of the curtain was 
lifted and he came forward, leading the fair cantatrice. As she 
stood there, bowing and smiling, gift atter gift rained about her, 
and she noticed that Vincent Lysle flung something at her feet. 

When the concert was over, and Camille stood examining the 
presents which had been lavished upon her, she found among 
them a faded knot of violets, bound with a blue ribbon. Hereyes 
grew misty with tears as she gazed upon them, for she remembered 
a time when she had taken those now withered blossoms from her 
bosom as a love-token for Lysle. 

“Tt is the last keep-sake he has retained thus far,” she said, 
half audibly, “and now he wishes to give even this back. O, 
Vincent, Vincent!” And with a long, loud wail, she sank sense- 
less to the floor. 

The next morning when Lysle took the damp paper, the first 
thing which attracted his attention was the following : 


“We regret to be under the necessity of announcing that Ca- 
mille Dupont’s series of concerts must be postponed fog the pres- 
ent, at least. Mademoiselle Dupont is alarmingly ill. Last 
night, after her triumph at the hall, she was stricken down with 
brain fever, and serious doubts of her recovery are entertained by 
the physicians in attendance.” 


A mist swam before the young man’s eyes as he read. “ Ca- 
mille ill! Camille dying!” he gasped; “and I have been too 
proud to ask an explanation of our eruel estrangement!’ And 
rising, he began to pace to and fro with a nervous tread. 

What Vincent Lysfe suffered in that hour of self-communion, [ 
have no power to describe; it is sufficient to say, that ere the 
morning had gone, he stood at the door of her lodgings asking 
admittance. Something in his mien thrilled Casgie’s heart to the 
core, and throwing off her fear of Ruthven, she conducted Lysle 
to the darkened chamber above, 

[CONCLUDED ON PAGE 411.] 
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THE DANISH CLIPPER SHIP “CIMBER.” 
The splendid vessel delineated on this page, bowling along with 
a strong breeze on her quarter, her courses and topsails distended 
with the gale, is a vessel of immense strength, as well as exquisite 
ce and symmetry. Her length is 250 feet, her beam 42 feet, 
and her burden about 2800 tons. We take the greater pleasure 
in engraving this fine specimen of naval architecture as she comes 
from a country that has not hitherto put forth ships of her class. 
The “Cimber” was built by the late Mr. Jorgen Bruhn, of Ap- 
endare, in Denmark, on his extensive establishment near that 
port, and is constructed throughout of picked Danish grown oak 
—equal to the best descriptions of British. She is one of the 
fastest vessels afloat, having made her run from Liverpool to San 
Francisco in one hundred and four days. ‘There is scarcely an 
object fashioned by the hands of man more beautiful and attrac- 
tive to the eye than a noble ship under canvass, careering on her 
way like a race-horse. The landsman views the huge fabric with 
an eye of wonder, and to him it appears a strange mystery. But 
he alone to whom a sea-going vessel is his habitual home, enj = 
to the fullest extent the contemplation of the marvellous handi- 
work. He knows the purpose of each bolt of canvass, and each 
foot of rope. The whole complicated mass of cordage, which 
merely bewilders the landsman, is as clear to him as the lines of a 
diagram to a geometrician. He can calculate the speed of a ship, 
as the turfman can the performance of a horse from an examina- 
tion of his build and muscles ; and becomes as_muck attached to 
his own favorite vessel as an Arab to his desert‘ste It appears 
to us as if shipbuilding had reached its acmé. e cannot well 
conceive that swifter and surer vessels than those constructed 
within a few years past can well be built. It is possible, however, 
that some great genius may arise who will, at a bound, surpass 
all the achievements of his predecessors. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS. 

An interesting paper relative to the British invasion of Louis- 
iana, in 1814, prepared by Thomas L. Sarvoes, was recently read 
before the New York Historical Society. It appears that the 
Tennessee troops, which were going to reinforce Gen. Jackson at 
New Orleans, left Nashville without any guns; but Gen. Carroll, 
their commander, on the way down the Mississippi, fell in with a 


keel-boat from Pittsburg, laden with muskets destined for the de-4 


fence of the country below. With these he was enabled to arm 
all his men, whom he drilled on the way, and arrived at New Or- 
leans on the 2ist of December, ready for duty. This was two 
days before the enemy landed, and gloom was succeeded by con- 
fidence. The Kentucky troops did not arrive till the 4th of Jan- 
uary, twelve days after the landing, but four days before the battle. 
Gen. Ad@ir, who commanded the Kentuckians, was not so fortu- 
nate as Gen. Carroll, and did not meet with another boat from 
Pittsburg, which was somewhere in the river with a sufficient sup- 

y of arms to furnish every man. General Jackson, after the 

nal battle, sent an express in pursuit of this missing boat, which 
was found four hundred miles up the river loitering on the way. 
The captain was put in irons, and the guns soon reached New 
Orleans, where great alarm had been created by the extraordinary 
delay. Both these keel-boats were loaded at Pittsburg. The one 
which fell into the hands of Gen. Carroll was commanded by an 
inexperienced young man, and the other by an old river hand. 
Mr. Sarvoes, the author of the paper, at,the time a citizen of 
Natchez, happened to be in New York, in 1814, when information 
was received that the British intended to attack New Orleans. 
He, in consequence, immediately returned home by way of Pitts- 
burg, and on arriving at Pittsburg, found there two keel-boats 
laden with guns destined for New Orleans, and ready to start the 
next day. He took passage in the one in charge of an inexperi- 
enced but well-disposed young man, whom he prevailed upon to 
start the same afternoon, leaving the other to follow the next 


morning. Mr. Sarvoes, aware of the importance of haste, in- 
duced the captain to follow his directions and push forward with- 
out delay. In this he succeeded to his entire satisfaction, and the 
result of his exertions was to get the boat down the river in ad- 
vance of the Tennessee troops, by which means they were sup- 

lied with arms, and General Jackson was enabled to enter the 
Battle on the 8th of January, without any fear of an inauspicious 
result. Had it not been for the timely arrival of these guns, the 
enemy could not have been defeated, or New Orleans saved from 
capture. 
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DIABOLICAL LAW. 


At the time when war with Spain was thought to be imminent 
on the subject of the Falkland Isles, the husband of a young and 
beautiful woman was taken under a press warrant for the service 
of the state. She had hitherto lived in comfort, but was then left 
without support. After her goods had been seized for debt, she, 
with two little children, and being herself only nineteen years of 
age, was thrown destitute into the streets. To save her offspring 
from starving, she went into a shop on Ludgate Hill, and, taking 
some coarse linen off the counter, attempted to conceal it under 
her cloak. The shopman saw the theft, and she laid the article 
down again; but was hurried off to gaol, and received the usual 
sentence of death. She pleaded the seizure of her husband by the 
y Press-cang, her own destitute eondition through this act of the 

government, her children Jeft.#ithout shelter, without clothes, and 
without bread ; the officers of the parish testified that her story 
was true. Shoplifting had, however, been very prevalent lately 
in Ludgate Street, and, much to the satisfaction of the tradesmen 


in the neighborhood, this poor mother, frantic with despair, and 
with her younger child sucking at her brgast as she went to Ty- 


i 


them until after his death. For me, under the empire, there was 
too much of the arrogance of power, too much contempt of right, 
too much revolution, and too much liberty. —M. Guizot. 
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PRECIOUS STONES ARTIFICIALLY OBTAINED. 


MM. St. Claire, Deville and H. Caron have recently communi- 
cated to the French Academy of Sciences a process of theirs, by 
which they make sapphires, rubies, and other stones of the corun- 
dum kind. The chief ingredients in their preparations are vola- 
tile metallic fluorides, and fixed or volatile oxygenized com- 
pounds. To obtain white corundum, they introduce fluoride of 
aluminium into a charcoal crucible, above which a small cupel of 
charcoal containing boric acid is fixed. The crucible, covered 
with its lid, and carefully protected from the action of the external 
air, is then exposed to a white heat for about an hour ; the vapors 
of fluoride of aluminium and boric acid mix together in the free 
space existing between these two substances, and are mutually 
decomposed, producing corundum and a fluoride of boron. Co- 
rundum, indeed, is nothing but a peculiar state of impure alumina, 
which, in the operation described, crystallizes in rhombohedrons 
with the faces of the regular hexagonal prism ; they have but one 
axis and are negative, thus possessing all the properties of natural 
corundum, including its hardness. The crystals obtained are 
often upwards of a centimetre in length, very Leond, but generally 
wanting in thickness. To obtain the ruby, or red corundum, the 
same process is resorted to, merely adding a small quantity of 
fluoride of chromium to that of aluminium ; crucibles of alumina 
are used for the latter, and a cupel of platinum for the boric acid. 
The color of the rubies thus obtained is identically the same with 
that of the finest natural rubies. The sapphire, or blue corun- 
dum, is produced in exactly the same way, and colored with the 
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THE DANISH CLIPPER SHIP, THE “ CIMBER.” 


burn, was remorselessly executed. Members seemed far from 
surprised or indignant on being told by Meredith of this atrocious 
murder, done under the forms of justice, and covered over with 
the judge’s ermine and the prelate’s lawn.—Life and Times of 
Edmund Burke. 


>» 


AN ESTIMATE OF NAPOLEON I. 


Since I have had some share in the government of men, I have 
learned to do justice to the Emperor Napoleon. He was endowed 
with a genius incomparably active and powerful, much to be ad- 
mired for his antipathy to disorder, for his profound instinets in 
ruling, and for his energetic rapidity in reconstructing the social 
framework. But his genius had no check, acknowledged no limit 
to his desires or will, either emanating from Heaven or man, and 
thus remained revolutionary while combating revolution; thor- 
oughly acquainted with the general conditions of society, but im- 
perfectly, or rather coarsely understanding the moral necessities 
of human nature; sometimes satisfying them with the soundest 
judgment, and at others depreciating and insulting them with im- 

ious pride. Who could have believed that the same man who 

ad established the Concordat, and re-opened the churches in 
France, would have carried off the Pope from Rome, and kept 
him a prisoner at Fontainbleau? It is going too far to apply the 
same ill-treatment to philosophers and Christians, to reason and 
faith. Amongst the great men of his class, Napoleon was by far 
the most neces for the times. None but himself could have 
so quickly and effectually substituted order in. place of anarchy ; 
but no one was so chimerical as to the future, for after having 
been master of France and Europe, he suffered Europe to drive 
him even from France. His name is greater and more enduring 
than his actions, the most brilliant of which, his conquests, disap- 
peared suddenly and forever with himself. In rendering homage 
to his exalted qualities, I feel no regret at not having appreciated 


oxide of chromium, the only difference consisting in the propor- 
tion of the coloring substance. hen the quantity of oxide of 
chromium is very large, the c#fundum obtained is of a beautiful 
green. By similar processes the gentlemen above mentioned 
have obtained zircon, chrysoberyl, galnite, various silicates, and 
other stones —F'rench Journal of Science. 


EASTERN SCENES. 

CuinesE Street Cooxs.—The interest felt just now in all 
that appertains to the fair East induces us to continue our illus- 
trations of oriental manners. On the next page we give a leat 
from the book of out-door Chinese life, engraved from a sketch 
made in the streets of Canton. It represents some half dozen 
itinerant Celestial cooks and restaurants with their costumes. 
Here are to be found rice, fruits, fish, fowl and flesh, served up 
either au naturel, or piping hot from the little portable ovens and 
furnaces. If we were wandering hungrily through Canton, and 
were compelled to resort to these purveyors we should be exceed- 
ingly careful in issuing our orders. Eggs and fruit we might ven- 
ture upon—fish we might possibly essay, but we should scrupu- 
lously avoid patronizing a fe a ragout or a soup, for the 
reason that though birds nests, and mice and cat and dog meat 
may be very attractive to a Chinese palate, they would 
few charms for a western appetite —Native Court OF JUSTICE, 
Brenca_.—The strange scene depicted in our second engraving is 
drawn from life. It represents one of those open-air courts estab- 
lished under the authority of the British in India, where, theoreti- 
cally, strict justice is meted out to the natives, where the forms of 
law are observed and every opportunity afforded to inculpate the 
criminal and clear the guiltless of all suspicion. The court 
room is a rude platform of bamboo. Here sits the fat judge sur- 
rounded by guards and spectators. Native lawyers are pleading 
the case—members of the native Bengal bar are mentally taking 
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notes—every face is intent upon the proceedings. The creation, 
or rather the re-establishment, of native courts of justice, and (as 
the experiment succeeded) the progressive extension of their pow- 
ers, has been the greatest practical improvement made in the ad- 
ministration of justice in the older provinces of India during the 
last and present generation. The foundation for the present ex- 
tensive experiment of uncovenanted and native agency in the 
judicial department, was laid by the administration of Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck in 1831. At present, in the Bengal and Bombay 

residencies, the entire and original jurisdiction, in civil suits, is 
4 the hands of the native judges, the covenanted Europeans be- 
ing only judges of appeal; and the same thing is true of the 
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Madras presidency, in regard to all suits below the value of 10,000 
rupees. The employment of uncovenanted agency has also been 
greatly extended in the administration of criminal justice, and in 
the revenue department. Deputy magistrates (in some instances 
exercising judicial powers equal to those of the district magis- 
trate), and deputy collectors, discharge important functions, and 
afford material assistance to the head authorities of the district. 
Most of these are natives, and some of them natives of high rank 
and influence.” ‘The practical administration of Hindoo law under 
Hindoo government in the early periods of Hindoo history, was 
not so very primitive as is generally suggested. The celebrated 
books of Menu formed their code of oe. The courts of law 


were composed of a judge, as the representative of the king, and 
two, three, or more joint assessors or commissioners. The judge 
may be either a Brahmin or a Sudra, but the assessors should be 
Brahmins alone. Merchants, however, may be called in. The 
court consisted further of Mantris, or councillors ; Dutas, the en- 
voys or representatives of the parties. There were, moreover, to 
be found Charas, the spies or runners ; Nanavusakar, disguised 


emissaries or infor ; and Rayasthas, i. e., scribes by profes- 


sion, who discharge’the duties of notaries and attorneys. There 
were further to be seen all kinds of torturing instruments, and, 
above all, Nagas and Aswas, elephants and horses, “ death’s min- 
isters,” employed to tread or tear condemned criminals to death. 


A NATIVE COURT OF JUSTICE IN BENGAL, INDIA. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
A PSALM OF EXULTATION. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


My heart leaps up as leaps the lark, 
And soars upon exultant wings afar, 
Through realms rose-tinged with glories only known 
In the sweet measure of the poet's rhyme. 
Fair are the vales of Thessaly, and blue 
And bright the skies of Sicily, and sweet 
The airs that linger upon Yemen’s hills, 
Where the elcaya blooms. But fairer far, 
Aud bluer, brighter, sweeter still to me, 
Is the dim island in the far away, 
Towards which my spirit wings its flight. 


There comes to me 
A pictare of the silken-sailed and golden barge 
That floated down the lotus-guarded Nile 
With music and with odors, and I see, 
Outlined in shadowy grace. the regal form 
Of the Egyptian queen. But all the state, 
The rich magnificence, the pride, the pomp 
And power have faded with the lapse of years. 
Not so with me and mine, as down the stream 
Of life I sail, with memories of pleasant things 
Filling the sails, and urging kindly on 
To the near haven of a dear delight. 


There was a time 
When Hope lay in her shroud, and I had closed 
Her eyes, and uttered lamentations o'er 
Her early doom ; and when my bitter tears 
Had hollowed out a resting-place for her, 
I laid her in the tomb, and with my breast 
Smoothed the cold sod above her quiet heart. 


I said, the night had come at noon to me; 

And, robed in sackloth, went my weary way, 
Holding my hands above my heart, like one 

Who mourned a blessing lost. But one sweet day 
I wandered to the burial-place of hope, 

And lo, the dark earth had been turned aside, 
And from the ashes of the old had sprung 


Another hope! My heart leaped then for joy ; 


A pean trembled on my tongue. My lips 
Burst forth in singing, and the hine swept 
Above the shadow of the hopeless hours. 


As one who, 
Exiled from Arcadian vales to realms 
Siberian, returns at last to bask 
On slopes that smile with sunshine and with flowers, 


So I, a season banished from the home 

Of sweet endearment, have retraced my steps 
Te love’s enchanted land. And, hand in hand 
With one I love, I walk the sunny path 

That leads us to the Eden of our years. 

Ia such companionship my life flows out, 

As flows the Caspian “ over golden sands ;” 

My hopes are boundless as the uncurbed sea ; 
My fears are girdled by the bow of bliss; 

My life a Psalm of Exultation. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


MY COUSIN THE WIDOW. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“ Your cousin, the widow Wieland !” 

Before I had time to open my lazy eyes to the announcement, I 
felt the soft touch of two velvet lips upon my forehead, while a 
sweet, mellow voice rang out in gleeful melody : 

“Caught napping, eh? Out of pocket one pair of gloves— 
number three and a half, that’s my size; there, see for yourself!” 
And the tiniest hand I ever saw, no bigger than the little end of 
nothing, was thrust into my broad palm, where it flattered soft 

rand warm for the full space of a minute. 

You may be sure it was no very agreeable position to be caught 
in by a perfect stranger, and that stranger a widow whom her re- 
lations and mine had been endeavoring to cram down my throat, 
literally speaking, ever since the “late lamented” John Wieland 
had departed to that bourne, etc.,etc. Whether she was aware of 
this or not, I could not tell ; I believed her to be so, and that in- 
creased my embarrassment. I arose from my recumbent position, 
still retaining the tiny hand which seemed in no haste to withdraw 
itself from my protection, to look over the curly head of my cousin 
the widow, into the strangest, plainest, saddest, yet most fascinat- 
ing face I ever saw. 

“Miss Wieland, my son, Austin Harley; allow me to introduce 
you.” 

My son, Austin Harley, was conscious of appearing very stupid, 
and of being very much embarrassed in ackowledging the intro- 
duction ; he was conscious, too, that a pair of eyes, dark, bright, 
almost weird-like in their intensity, were scrutinizing him with a 
keenness more akin to curiosity than delicacy. My cousin the 
widow broke the spell by her ringing laugh. 

“ Why I should think you and Elvira had committed the absurd- 
ity of falling in love at first sight,” she said, “judging from the 
manner in which you take each other’s dimensions! Better not ; 
you'll only have the work to undo, and that’s not always the easiest 
part ef the job. Uncle John here will tell you that I have come all 
the way from New Orleans to marry you, Cousin Austin, and if 
you object you are to—what was it, Uncle John !—O, suffer the 
consequences. I don’t know what they are, but something dread- 
ful, no doubt.” 

I assured her I was qifite ready and willing to perform my part 
of the bargain, and after a few more bantering remarks, my father 
rang the bell for the housekeeper, for I had neither mother nor 


sister to perform the duties of hospitality, who attended the ladies 
to their respective rooms to dress for dinner. 

“Now, father,” said I, turning I fear rather more fiercely than 
deferential towards the reverend gentleman who answered to that 
title, “once for all, I will not marry my cousin the widow Wie- 
land, and as for her coming here, attacking me on my own ground, 
you may think it delicate, but I don’t.” 

“T sent for her.” 

“So I understood from the lady. That makes her side of the 
question no fairer. She should have known better than to come.” 

“But why are you so opposed to marrying her? She is young, 
rich, pretty, has influential connections, moves in the best society, 
and could do much to advance you in the profession you have 
chosen. Now why will you reject advantages such as these ?” 

“IT don’t want a wife, to begin with; that ought to be objection 
enough of itself; and if I did, I don’t want to make one out of a 
widow. Her ‘love’s young dream’ has been played out; the bloom 
and freshness of her heart has been rifled by another; the rose has 
lost its perfume ; the down has been brushed from the wing of the 
butterfly ; the tender romance of love has lost its sentiment.” 

“And you have lost your senses, my romantic cousin!” And 
the soft little hand that I was getting wondrously familiar with, 
fluttered for a moment across my mouth, as if to stop any further 
argument upon a disagreeable subject. 


I looked down with surprise, not unmixed with admiration, on 
the blooming little beauty, wondering if she had heard all my ill- 
natured tirade upon matrimony. I was beginning to think that 
all that little bundle of loveliness, with worldly advantages thrown 
in, would not be so hard to take after all. I was a born admirer 
of beauty, come in what form it might. I worshipped a handsome 
woman ; I adored a handsome horse; I would sit for hours in si- 


lent enjoyment over a beautiful flower; I was never tired of the 
rare and changeful landscapé which spread out far and wide 
around my paternal h8me. In fact, I had been cradled in beauty, 
and its influence must have kindled that perpetual craving for its 
presence which my manhood inherited. 


Nothing daunted by my almost impertinent stare, my cousin 
the widow seated herself in a low chair by the window, producing 


some feminine sort of flumididdle that women call work, upon 
which she soon concentrated her attention. In the meantime I 
had ample opportunity to study her charms. I was obliged to 
confess it—Kittie Wieland was the most beautiful woman I had 
ever seen. A painter wanting a face for a Madonna, could not 
have found a better model than in that of Kittie Wieland. The 


pure, clear, transparent complexion ; the soft, bright, untroubled 


blue eyes ; the masses of sunny curls, falling in careless profusion 
around her oval face and over the graceful shoulders; the small 
yet exquisite mouth, in whose dimples it would not be strange to 
find love sleeping—all were combined to make up a picture, once 


seen, never to be forgotten. Could she ever have seen trouble ! 


Could those clear blue eyes ever have been clouded by tears ?— 
that happy, careless heart ever have throbbed brokenly over the 
grave of the loved and lost ? 

“ A penny for your thoughts, Cousin Austin !” 

“TI was thinking of you. They told me you were homely.” 

“That is a mere matter of taste. Good gracious, what are you 
doing?” 

“ Snipping up this little bit of a rag, and thinking of you, as I 
said before.” 

“Bit of arag? It is my collar that I have spent two weeks 
in working !” 

“Never mind, I'll buy you a cartload of collars.” 

“ That’s not the thing at all. If I wanted collars I could buy 
them myself. This was to have gone to the fair; would have got 
the premium, too! O, youmen! I don’t think I shall take the 
trouble of courting you, after all!” There was a twinkle in her 
eye which gave the lie to her words. 

“Do; I'm beginning to like the idea.” 

“You wont expect me to live in the country? I should die up 
here among the hills!” And a comical shrug of the shoulders 
gave additional force to her words. “‘ Have you any neighbors, or 
do you live here all alone, a sort of Robinson Crusoe life, monarch 
of all you survey ?” 

“O,no; we have neighbors, very pleasant ones. You must 
remember you have only been here a few hours ; you'll like better 
when you get acquainted.” 

“I doubt it. I like gaiety too well; I like society, fun, 
frolic, balls, parties, theatres, anything in the way of excitement. 
What any one can see in the country to admire is more than I 
‘ean fathom. No change, no variety, nothing but sameness, same- 
ness, sameness. ©, I should die with ennui!” And again the 
pretty shoulders shrugged themselves up into the light. 

“ Kitty, how can you say so?” ; 

it was a deep rich voice which spoke; the words were simple 
and commonplace, yet the tones of melody, now heard for the 
first time, thrilled to every nerve of my being. I turned to look 
once more into those dark, strange, magnetic eyes, whose search- 
ing glance had once before seared my heart like hot iron. They 
were riveted upon me as before, with an earnest, and I thought 
at the time, wistful expression, as if seeking the solution of some 
strange and perplexing enigma. 

My insolence deserted me. I did not take the inventory of her 
personal charms with that audacity which had characterized my 
scrutiny of Kitty. I saw before me a tall, dark looking woman, 
with a face on which appeared much of mental strength, of forti- 
tude, and something which I cannot explain—an expression I had 
never seen on human face before—an expression which made me 
think she had encountered séme great sorrow, triumphed over 
some great grief, perhaps had been made strong and self-centred 
through some deep affliction. She must have been some years 


older than Kitty, although as I understood the introduction, she 
was still a miss. I had even forgotten to inquire the relationship 
which existed between my cousin and herself, although from the 
name, I presumed her to have been Kitty’s husband’s sister. 

I don’t know why I should have been interested in what did not 
concern me, but I could not help feeling sorry for her that she was 
so very plain. Her forehead was large and broad, shining clearly 
out from the smooth black braids, which were banded away from 
it and carried round in a coil to the back of her head. Her cheeks 
were high and prominent, her complexion pale, almost to sallow- 
ness. There were none of those soft lines and shadows of tender- 
ness and womanly feeling which are usually to be met with on the 
homeliest of faces, to relieve this sombre whole of unloveliness. 
And yet you could not control your desire to see more of it; you 
could not help wishing to know more of the woman whose face 
said so much and yet so little. 

* I remember then and there wondering if it were possible for a 
woman like her ever to feel the bliss of love ; and if so, what differ- 
ence it would make in her appearance? Would those hard, stern 
lines ever soften in that pale face? Would those burning eyes 
ever melt beneath the spell of woman’s passion and woman’s in- 
effable bliss ?—or would her tenderness be of the grave, formal, 
keep-your-distance style which characterized her common associa- 
tions? Ihad just come to the conclusion that nothing less hard 
than marble could dwell beneath that cold exterior, when the 
voice again rang out on the stillness and up and down every 
nerve in my body. 

“ How can any one dislike the country ?”’ it said, in most musi- 
cal cadences. “The broad, bright, glorious country !—ever 
changeful, ever new, ever giving us fresh cause to be thankful for 


the power of enjoyment! Why I never feel as if life was life till 


I am out upon the broad, free meadows, climbing the lofty hills, 
@rinking in the pure air as it comes fresh from the eternal moun- 
tains of heaven! Not love the country! Why I stifle in the 
city; I smoulder away my life without aim or energy; Iam of 
the crowd and with the crowd; just as heartless, just as artificial, 


just as careless of the waste of life. But here, under the broad 


green trees, listening to the rustling leaves, the warbling of the 
birds ; here, where everything is pure and human, where nature, 
reversing the decree of city life, lords it over art, I feel a keener 
sense of the responsibility resting upon every human being, a 
stronger wish to meet that responsibility as becomes a woman, 
and a higher, holier, happier, appreciation of God’s great goodness 
to one so unworthy as myself.” 


Homely! Never call a woman homely till you have seen some 


enthusiastic emotion call out the inner brightness to illumine the 
plain features. This woman’s face, that a moment before in its 
still calmness had seemed almost repulsive, was the face of one 


inspired ; it shone with the radiance of more than mortal beauty. 

“Elvira’s on her hobby,” broke in the gay voice of Kitty. 
“Pray give me leave to withdraw; my nerves are not strong 
enough for the infliction.” 

I scarcely knew she had spoken till she had gone and I was 
seated in earnest conversation with Miss Wieland. I could not if 
I would, give you any idea of the conversation which occurred for 
the next few hours. I found my companion noble in impulse, 
strong in intellect, deep-hearted as she was massive-browed. Not 
cynical, not presuming, taking no credit to herself for her wondrous 
gift of eloquence; being only what a good, brave, true woman 
should be, sufficient for herself. That night, and for many nights 
after, my dreams were full of angels with burning eyes, but it 


was some time before I again got an opportunity of improving 
the acquaintance so singularly begun. I thought she avoided me, 
but that must have been a mistake; there could have been no 
reason for it. 

My father began to get impatient, and urge my union with 
Cousin Kitty. In vain I argued with him, in vain protested that 
I could not love her as a husband should love the woman he takes 


to his bosom for life. That would all come in time, he said. Once 
he went so far as to reproach me with my seeming partiality to- 
wards her sister-in-law. -If I expected anything from that quarter, 
I might as well set my heart at rest, first as last; Miss Wieland 
was already engaged and would probably be married in the fall— 
80 he said. 


Engaged! why should that simple word send such a thrill to 
my heart? I had certainly not thought of making Miss Wieland 
my wife ; but I had just as little thought to hear that any one else 
had claims upon her. I began to grow indignant. She was 
plain, she was repulsive. What city exquisite would be willing 
to introduce her into fashionable circles as his wife’—while I— 
why she was just the person for me; living in the country as I 
did, away from all association, needing a wife who could be com- 
panion as well, what could be more to the purpose than a mar- 
riage between ourselves ? 

And she was so fond of the country, too! Of course my fa- 
ther would fret and fume for a while, and then forgive us. As for 
Kitty, she was too full of her own thoughts and schemes to take 
any heed to it. Besides, she neither liked nor disliked me; she 
was willing to marry me because her father and my father were 
old and true friends, and she would like to comply with their 
wishes. 

Yes, I would marry her. I had seen her plain face in all its 
glory, and I knew how handsome she could look at times. And 
I should probably have married her, settled myself down with & 
father’s blessing and a family of children, had not the arrival of a 
strange young man from the city brought me very suddenly from 
the clouds. Kitty, with all the vivacity of her thoughtless nature, 
rashed down the steps, almost smothering him with kisses. Rath- 
er queer, I thought, for the circumstances. Miss Wieland stood 
quietly in the door, and merely greeted him with a single pressure 
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of the hand; that was very singular, too, I thought, for a pair of 
betrothed lovers. He was a handsome man, was Philip Knee- 
land; almost as handsome for a man as Kitty was for a woman. 
What a pity it was not they who were betrothed! they would 
have made such a handsome couple ! 

I will not trouble my readers with the annoyances which beset 
my path for the next six days ; it might have been six weeks, so 
interminable did it seem. And yet I had not so very much to 
complain of. Mr. Kneeland had as little love for the country as 
had my cousin Kitty. For my part, I wonder he ever ventured 
there. It was no place for his patent leather boots and dainty 
white pants. There was no one but the birds to admire his cream- 
colored gloves, and no barber whatever to keep those “ hyperean 
curls” in shining order. The most of the day was spent loung- 
ing at home, helping Kitty to wind silk and “draw patterns, some- 
times reading to her in a drawling, lackadaisical tone. ; 

And where were Miss Wieland and myself, think you, all 
this time? Not idle, believe me. She was a perfect English 
woman for walking. As soon as breakfast was over, and some- 
times before, we were up and away over the hills after the dew- 
laden blossoms, gathering health and spirit with every ramble. 
Long before the week was out, Miss Wieland must have known 
that I was deeply, irretrievably in love with her; in no way else 
could she construe the tender words and delicate attentions which 
I was perpetually bestowing upon her. 

But the evenings—ah ! there was my misery, and the misery of 
my cousin Kitty, too, or I am greatly mistaken. All the long 
evenings his handsome face was in juxtaposition with Miss Wie- 
land’s homely one, making it still more homely by the contrast. 
All his attention was bestowed upon her, and I was forced to lis- 


ten for hours to the trifling, namby-pamby small-talk which con- 


stitutes conversation in society. I was getting desperate, and had 
already made up my mind that the next time I was alone with 
Miss Wieland, I would know just how far matters had gone, and 
learn at the same time whether there was still any hope for me. If 
he was not actually engaged to her beyond recall, I would soon 
settle his business in the country. 


One misty morning, that promised for the day all sorts of dis- 


agreeable weather, to my surprise, our stranger guest proposed to 
go fishing ; it was just the day for trout, and trout-catching was 
his favorite amusement. O ho! I thought, delicate as you are, 
this is not your first visit to the country? Fortunately we had a 
fine trout stream on the farm, sheltered by a huge border of rocks. 
It was a pretty and romantic place, besides the best trouting brook 


in the vicinity. As it happened, I was particularly engaged during 
the early portion of the morning, but after showing him the spot, 


and promising to meet him in an hour or two, I left him, as the 
old saying is, “‘ happy as a clam at high water.” 


It must have been full twelve o’clock before I found time to 
join him. 1 was jogging along, my fishing-rod over my shoulder, 
when I heard from afar a voice quite recognizable, though faint, 
crying “help! help!” I started upon the run and soon reached 
the trout brook. Mr. Kneeland was no where to be seen, but still 
that faint voice came pealing through the silence, “help! help!” 
I sprang across the brook, and hurried further down the stream 
from whence the voice proceeded. <A ledge of rocks intercepted 
my path. By some maneuvering I managed to climb it, when 
what should I see but my rival lying face downward among the 
rocks and in the water, where he had evidently fallen from the 
same ledge where I now stood! 

Would you believe it of human nature, and of a nature I trust 


not very depraved ‘—my first thought was one of vindictive tri- 
umph! There lay my rival at the point of death ; his voice was 
growing weaker and weaker ; a few moments more and it would 
all be over; Elvira would be mine—all, all mine—for life and for 
eternity. Should I rescue him and put an end to all hope of hap- 
piness, or leave him there to perish, a victim to his inquisitive 
spirt? I saw him struggle and tear at the rocks as if he would 
rend them asunder, but it was no use; in falling, some portion of 
the ledge had fallen with him and completely wedged himin. I 
saw his long, light curls dancing merrily up and down upon the 
water ; I saw his pallid face as it rose and fell with the swell of the 
waters, and for the first time I saw that the ripples of the brook 
where he lay were red with blood. 


I could stand it no longer. I was not a bloodhound after all. 
What was my happiness in comparison with a human life? The 
farm-house was but a shert distance from the brook; in fact so 
short that I wonder the family did not hear his cries from the 
first. He was not, however, possessed of my powerful lungs. My 
stentorian voice soon aroused the people at home, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing my futher, accompanied by Kitty and Miss 
Wieland, hurrying to the spot where assistance was so much need- 
ed. Making sure that they saw as well as heard me, I began rap- 
idly to descend to the rescue of my rival. Already his voice had 
failed him, and only a low moan, coming at intervals, told that 
life still remained. 

Iwas more than half way down the dangerous descent, when 
by some fatality a stone gave way beneath my feet, my head grew 
dizzy, my eyes failed me, and—I knew no more till I awoke in 
the large sitting-room in the old farm-house. Awoke !—ay, few 
have such blissful awakenings in this world! I was conscious of 
& woman’s arms around my neck,.a woman’s soft kisses on my 
lips, a woman’s low prayer for my recovery in my car. I knew 
in a moment whose lips, whoge arms, whose voice it was hovering 
so like a guardian angel Xbout me. I opened. my eyes and drew 
Miss Wieland, kneeling as she was, to my happy heart. 


“You love me! you love me! No power on earth can part us |. 


now. O Elvira!” 
There was no answer, but the love, the éarnest, honest, passion- 
ate love which beamed from her glorious eyes, was all sufficient 


for me. I found I was very weak, yet with her assistance I 
managed to rise on my elbows and look about me. There, on 
another sofa at the other extremity of the room, lay Mr. Kneeland, 
with my cousin Kitty, brimming over with tears and smiles, per- 
forming the same good office for him that Elvira had been doing 
for me. My father was standing by, enjoying to the full my sur- 
prise and embarrassment. 

““What does it mean ?”’ I said, at length. 

“Tt means that obstinate boys who will stand in the way of 
their own happiness, must be made happy against their will. You 
would not marry a widow on any terms, most of all your cousin 
the widow Wieland ; and as for a homely woman—” 

“Hush, father, hush !’” 

“Well, then, it means that not being able to bring you to terms 
by fair means, we have done it by foul. And now allow me to in- 
troduce to your acquaintance your true cousin the widow Wieland, 
whom I shall be most proud to call daughter. As for Kitty there, 
she is the veritable Miss Wieland, soon, I believe, to become Mrs. 
Kneeland.” 

“You forgive me?” murmured my dear Elvira, resting my 
aching head upon her arm. 

A kiss assured her, and for the next week, sick and suffering as 
Iwas, my happiness was too near akin to heaven and the angels. 
I am well now, and we are to be married in a short time; and is 
there a day, think you, that I don’t thank God for the resistance 
of that horrible temptation which assailed me when I saw my 


supposed rival laying at my mercy at the foot of that terrible 
chasm ? 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) * 


THE DEFORMED QUADROON. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 407.] 
Ir was a fever flushed face, with blood-shot eyes and livid lips, 
that Camille turned toward him as he entered. Lysle sprang to 


her side, for that moment all his pride vanished, and there was 


the tend t comp in the voice which wailed out the single 
word : 
Camille!” 


As she heard it and his hand clasped hers, the poor girl paused 
in her restless tossing. 


“Cassie,” she whispered, “I thought Vincent Lysle was near, 
but it must have been a dream, an idle dream.” 

“No, ’tis not an idle dream,’’ interposed Lysle. ‘I am here— 
I—Vincent.” 

The sufferer lifted her eyes to his face and drew her hand from 
his clasp, shuddering. 

“ Leave me!” she cried, “leave me! You deluded me into 
the belief that you loved me with a wild, deep, absorbing love, and 
then, when you found you could marry Pauline Lamotte, the 
richest woman in the South—when your proud relatives laughed 
you to scorn for even noticing a poor girl who had nothing but 
her voice by which to gain bread for the mother who now lies in 
the grave—then you learned to look down upon me too; you 
grew cold; you lavished the attentions which had been mine upon 
Pauline. Go back to her. Let me die in peace—peace—peace.” 

“ What can this mean?” queried Lysle. “Are not these the 
fancies of delirium merely ?” 

“No, no,” said Cassie, springing forward. “I must, I will 
speak now—speak the truth! My lips have been sealed long 
enough. Mr. Lysle, lowly as I may seem, I know more about 
the love affairs of Miss Camille than you may think I do. Cur- 
tice Ruthven brought about your misunderstanding by anonymous 


letters. ‘Those to you stated that Camille had been spoiled by 
flattery, that she was a heartless coquette, and had flirted with you 


to while away the time and make you a by-word among her ac- 
quaintances. The letters written to her, declared what she has 


. incoherently repeated in her ravings—that on the appearance of a 


more brilliant match in the person of Pauline Lamotte, and after 
enduring for awhile the ridicule of your friends, on acfount of 
your attentions to a mere concert-singer, you had turned from her 
in disgust. This led her to give up her profession and retire to 
an obscure country place on the banks of Lake Pontchartrain. 
Thither you soon after came with Madame Lamotte ; she saw you, 
and though she supposed you in love with the handsome widow, 
she could not fully believe it till she had dragged herself to Pau- 
line’s house, seen you together, and overheard you talking of love.” 

Vincent Lysle bent down and pressed a long, long agonizing 
kiss on the burning brow of the sufferer. . 

“O,” he murmured, “if she could but know that I never 
spoke of love to Pauline except when I referred to the one great 
passion of my life—my love for Camille! Madame Lamotte was 
my father’s ward ; before her marriage she lived in our family ; 
she seemed like a sister, and as such I could talk to her frankly. 
While at Lake Pontchartrain, Camille’s presence in the neighbor- 
hood brought back all the memories which had been linked with 
her, and I used often to allude to my hopeless attachment. It 
must have been on one of these occasions that she overheard just 
enough to give confirmation to her fears.” 

“So I more than suspected,” said Cassie; “for I was with 
her. The confusion of Madame Lamotte I attributed to chagrin 
rather than delight—for I knew she had long schemed to win you. 
But I dared not tell Camille.” . 

And why?” 

“That I will explain, if she is ever able to hear me.” And 
thus the conversation ceased. 

Days dragged by, and Vincent Lysle still hovered around Ca- 


mille. At length that terrible frenzy left her, the crisis passed 
favorably, and she began to recover. During her convalescence 
an entire reconciliation took place between her and Vincent Lysle, 
and they again breathed their betrothal vows. 

And where all this while was Curtice Ruthven? Late on the 
night of Camille’s concert he had been summoned from the city 
on imperative business, and though he fretted and fumed at his 
long detention, was obliged to stay a whole month. It was ona 
bland and beautiful day that he returned, and hastened to the 
house where he had left Camille Dupont. A slave ushered him 
into her parlor. What was his astonishment at seeing Lysle and 
Camille sitting side by side ? © 

“Mr. Ruthven,” said the young man, haughtily, “ your arts are 
discovered and foiled—at last we understand you, sir.” 

“Yes,” interposed Cassie, coming forth from the window re- 
cess, “‘ Curtice Ruthven, the chains with which you have so long _ 
bound me have fallen off. Camille and Mr, Lysle, you have 
asked me how I came to know so much of that villain’s machina- 
tions. I will tell you now in his presence. When I was a mere 
girl, my mother, a widow, married Ruthven’s father. Misshapen 
as I was, it is not strange that he should only have tolerated me ; 
but I learned to love him most devotedly, This has been my 
bane—it led me to promise him my aid in the scheme I have just 


exposed. He is a lawyer, as you know, and during his early prac- 
tice an eccentric old man came to him and employed him to draw 
up a will bequeathing all his immense fortune to Camille Dupont, 
as he had no kindred living, and had known and loved her when 
she was a little girl. Curtice coveted such a prize as the heiress, 
and to secure her, formed a plot to alienate her from her lover. 


He set the poison working by his vile letters, and then induced 


me to color my complexion and be hired out by his agent as Ca- 
mille’s slave, that I might be a spy upon her actions and advance 
his interests.”’ 

“ What, Cassie, are you only a mock negro?” cried Camille, 
starting from her seat. 


The girl’s answer was to move to a ewer and wash the coloring 
from her face. 


“ Traitress !” growled Ruthven; and he would have sprung 
toward her, but with an imperious gesture Vincent Lysle waved 
him back. 

“Go,” he cried, opening the door. 

“T will go,” hissed the exasperated man; “but you and I 
shall have a reckoning, sir. And as for that meddling hunchback, 
she shall pay for this dearly yet.” 


Muttering curses, he strode to his hotel and sat down to write a 
challenge to Lysle, but a terrible sickness stole over him, and ere 
the morning broke he had died of cholera. 


Camille gave no more concerts, but, instead of becoming the 
wife of Curtice Ruthven, Esq., as announced, she wedded the 


noble Vincent Lysle. Their home in the South was an earthly 
paradise, and as long as they lived their roof sheltered her who 
so skilfully played the part of Cassie, the Deformed Quadroon. 


DESIRE OF APPROBATION. 


. No man with right affections can be insensible to opinion, or 
set at defiance the approbation of those with whom his life has 
connections. To live in opposition to those upon whom all the 
influences of our characters are spent, is the next saddest thing to 
living in opposition to our own hearts. The worldly vanity that 
overrates estimation, belongs indeed to a weak and low nature ;— 
but there is something dark and malignant, almost terrible in the 
inhuman pride that can stand aloof from sympathy, and find the re- 
gard of others not necessary to its peace. ‘The commendation of 
our fellow-men, it would thus appear, must never enter into our 
motives of action, and yet is necessary both to the happiest states of 
our hearts, and to the most usefal workings of our characters. If 
we are to do -- in the world, there must be a moral sympathy 
between ourselves and those whom we bless ; and yet, if we are to 
do good in the world, no sympathy but a sympathy with God 
must be permitted to influence or determine the spirit of our in- 
ward mind. These conditions can be reconciled only as St. Paul 
reconciled them in his relations towards the Corinthians, by com- 
bining holiness, or truth of mind, with a perfect disinterestedness 
of the affections,—by seeking the good of others, not their love 
or praise,—by desiring to be to them a source of blessedness for 
thar sakes, not an object of interest for his own.—J. H. Thom. 


> 
> 


One evening Luther saw cattle going in the fields, in a pasture, 
and said: ‘‘ Behold there go our preachers, our milk-bearers, but- 
ter-bearers, cheese and wool-bearers, who do daily preach unto us 
the faith towards God, that we should trust in him, as in our lov- 
ing father, he careth for us and will maintain and nourish us.” 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the followigg popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them,*post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of ome dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


RED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser or tae Enousu A nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell England. 


THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Taz Fortunes ov a Soupier. A story of 
love aud the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 

LOST HEIR: or, Taz Doxe anv Tax Laszanonz. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times of the history 
Of Naples. By... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, tax Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and ¢! ng story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Rep Cross anp tae Carscenr. 
A story of Roston Bay and the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of 
Vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on raz Wine. Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and Fancies. A fine story of life in its various and ander some of 
its most romantic incidents. By............+.- LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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YOUNG TURKISH GIRL. 


WOMEN OF THE ORIENT. 

On this page we publish four female heads, types of as many 
different Eastern nationalities, illustrating the peculiar character- 
istics of beauty in the “clime of the sun.” These faces have 
been drawn and engraved with the utmost care, and the nicest 
shades of expression carefully preserved. The first head is that 
of a young Turkish girl. The face of a Turkish woman borrows 
something from the different races of the ancient world, but the 
particular type of the East prevails. They have commonly pure 
and regular ag large black eyes, prominent cheek-bones, the 
nose somewhat aquiline, the lips well formed and colored, and the 
body rather stout. Pretty girls are rare, and are only found 
among those just budding into womanhood. The women of the 
bourgeoise class often have an extraordinary embonpoint, and an 
opulence of contours of which they are very vain. The dress the 

urkish women wear in the streets is very simple. The /feredjé, 
an ample and long garment of rose-colored, sky-blue, lilac or pea- 
m merino or cloth, envelopes the whole body, a band of mus- 
called the mak masks the face entirely, and only shows 
two black eyes brightened with khol and surmounted by eyebrows 
artificially united. No woman would dare to go out without this 
equipment ordained by Mussulman jealousy, without running the 
risk of insult. But, according to the or coquetry of the 
daughters of Eve, the yachmak is he higher or lower, is 


ARMENIAN WOMAN. 


more or less t. 
The feredje, a sort of 
dressing-gown which 
hides the shape, is some- 
times managed so as to 
display it, so much does 
the secret of their beauty 
weigh upon women, es- 
pecially recluses. When 
they reach home, they re- 
move their veils and 
clumsy yellow boots, and 
remain in their household 
dress. This costume, 
little changed by fashion, 
is composed of broad, 
loose trousers of silk or 
a thick muslin called 
charwal, over which they 
wear a robe open in front, 
and at the sides, forming 
a train like a court dress. 
Their open and hanging 
sleeves are garnished with 
little buttons and em- 
broidery. ‘The robe is 
to, the waist by a 
ersian or Cashmere 
shawl. The ze che- 
mise is half open in front, 
and no corsets are ever 
worn. The sight of Eu- 
ropean women cuirassed 
and trussed up always ex- 
cites the hilarity of the 
Turks, who suspect that 
all our women owe their 
pretended charms to the 
arts of milliners. Over 
the robe the women of 
Constantinople wear a 
long jacket of cloth or 
velvet, or of silk em- 
broidered with gold or 
trimmed with fur, accord- 
ing to the season. Their 
slippers have curved 
points and are of yellow 
morocco, or velvet em- 
broidered with gold. 
Their black hair is gene- 
rally very tastefully arranged, or, neatly plaited, falls over the back 
and shoulders. A little red or sky blue cap of muslin or crape, 
studded with spangles or embroidered with gold arabesques inter- 
mixed with pearls and precious stones, daintily crowns the head. 
Earrings, necklaces and bracelets are the fashion in Turkey as 
they are all over the world. It is not true, as most travellers as- 
sert, that Turkish women employ half the day in dressing. The 
excessive taste for perfumes and for the symbolic language of 
flowers attributed to them is purely an invention of the pocts. 
Turkish, and indeed most Eastern women, generally sleep in their 
clothes, and the use of the bath is much rarer than travellers gen- 
erally have asserted. Many of them are very industrious needle- 
women, though it is true that women of high rank pass most of 
their time in smoking the chibook or narguileh, singing love songs, 
looking at the dances of their slaves, or listening to the intermin- 
able gossip of Greek, Armenian or Jewish milliners. Women in 
Turkey are not reduced to the condition of degradation in which 
they are commonly supposed to exist. On every page of Otto- 
man history we find women mixed up with the most important 
events, and now, more than ever, the wives of the highest func- 
tionaries exert a powerful influence in affairs of state. Another 
of our illustrations presents a beautiful, bright-eyed Greek girl. 
Since the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, the Greek wo- 
men, like the Greek men, have sought and succeeded in rendering 
themselves neces to 
their conquerors, and the 
great number of Greek 
slaves in the harems has 
greatly contributed to ex- 
tend the influence of their 
countrymen. The beauty 
and type of the Greeks 
are too well known to 
need description. In some 
families the women pre- 
serve the Oriental cos- 
tume in use among the 
Mussulmen and Levan- 
tines, but they wear it 
with that taste and ele- 
gance peculiar to their 
eminently artistic race. 
Most of the women of 
distinction are dressed in 
the Frankish fashion, with 
some modifications, part- 
ly European and partiy 
Asiatic. The Greek wo- 
men live quite secluded, 
somuch have Mussulman 
prevailed over Christian 
manners. They attend 
church with great devo- 
tion and assiduity, but 
are seated in the galleries 
behind gratings and lat- 
tices which hide them 
from view. The Arme- 
nians, of whom we pre- 
sent @ representative in 
the head of a very hand- 
some woman, are Chris- 
tians in religion and Ori- 
ental in dress and man- 
ners. The Armenians 
have regular features, an 
aquiline nose, well-sha 
mouth and black eyes, 
but early obesity destroys 
the elegance of their form. 
The Schismatics hide 
their women under the 
yachmak and the feredje, 
and the whole costume is 


YOUNG GREEK GIRL. 


Turkish, except the yellow boots. In Catholic families, some of 
the women adopt French fashions and many of them speak the 
French language with great fluency. The Schismatics consider 
their women as inferior beings and treat them with Turkish sever- 
ity. They are not allowed to speak before strangers when cas- 
ually admitted to their presence. The girls are married without 
their consent and without seeing their husbands till the marriage 
ceremony. The Armenian women are constant church-goers and 
only stay away when in mourning for relatives. The life pre- 
scribed by their religion is a perpetual Lent, and that imposed by 
their condition is sad and severe. ‘The Jewish girl, whose picture 
we publish, is a fair representative of her race. The Jews of 
Constantinople, like all those of the East, have preserved through 
centuries of persecution an unwavering attachment to their re- 
ligion, an extreme repugnance to a change of manners, and a 
deep hatred for the sectaries of other religions, on whom they 
avenge themselves by usury. Never engaged in manufactures, 
they are brokers, courtiers and traders, constantly playing the 
farce of poverty, but their extreme ignorance prevents their rival- 
ling the Greeks and Armenians. ‘The Jews of Turkey have onl 
one wife, and she is nominally her husband’s equal. We loo 
hopefully to the regeneration of Turkey from the influence of 
western ideas of civilization, and we believe woman will play a 
prominent part in the change yet to take place in the Orient. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Ome COPY, CWO FORTS. £00 
Five copies, one year......... cade 900 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)...... +». 2000 


PrcroriaL, and one copy of Taz oF oun 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


onTicuLruRIst, Roxbury. Mass.—The vine at Hampton-court, England, is 
said to be the largest in Europe. It bears annually about two thousand 
bunches of grapes, and it was planted from a slip in the year 1768. The 
parent vine, from which the slip was cut, is still flourishing at the estate 
called ‘* Valentines,” near Wanstead, Essex. 

M. C., Lowell, Mass.—Your dictionary cannot be a very complete one; but 
we send you the meaning of the French words enclosed in your list :— Ruti- 
lant signifies sparkling, or emitting rays of light; auvz faux reflets—with 
false lustre or brilliancy ; emotions foudroyants—violent emotions ; flumboy 
ant—glistening or shining; a la tiede haleine—with lukewarm breath. used 
figuratively for coolness of expression; se rentre et se renferme—falls back 
within itself and collapses. 

Annxiz M.—A lady, to whom we submitted your question, has handed us the 
following recipe :—To clean white satin shoes—Take stale bread, crumbled 
very fine. and mix it with powdered blue. Rub this well over the shoes, 
then shake it off. and dust them by slightly rubbing with a clean soft cloth. 

8. G., Rockport —We can only repeat the advice we have given to others. 
Study the best authors, such as Addison, Irving, Prescott, Southey, and 
ee een ly the construction of their sentences, and try to imitate 

r style. 
Prcror, Rutland, Vt.—We know no work on scene-painting. 
Mrs. C. D., Burlington, Vt.—To polish tortoise-shell combs, make a paste of 
weller’s rouge and a little sweet oil. Put it on the comb, and when quite 
y brush it off. Then polish the comb with wash-leather. In some cases 
this will restore polish. The use of sal volatile. instead of sweet oil, is also 
recommended for mixing with the jeweller’s rouge in forming the paste. 

Harner C.—The following cement for mending glass and china has 
been recommended as perfectly efficacious for resisting the combined effects 
of fire and water :—Take any quantity of lime recently prepared from cal- 
cined oyster-shells, and mix it to the consistence of paste with white of egg. 
Lay it immediately upon the fissure, when it will i diately lidat 
to the hardness of stone. If suffered to get dry while being used, it be- 
comes quite insoluble, even by strong acid. 

Quenist, Buffalo. N. Y.—In the East they suppose the phoenix to have fifty 
orifices in his bill, which are continued to his tail; and that, after living 
one thousand years, he builds himself a funeral pile. sings a melodious air 
of different harmonies through hie fifty organ-pipes, flaps his wings with a 
velocity that sets fire to the wood, and consumes himself 

G. M.—We decline answering questions relating to sporting matters, as we 
have not the necessary registers and works of reference. Address the editor 
of the * Spirit of the Times,”’ New York. 

L. D., Manchester.—We have no idea that the Leviathan will prove a paying 
concern. Where is she to get the freight and passengers? A ship of that 
size will probably never be built again. 

Amateur, Rochester, N. Y.—Do not attempt to varnish your oil-paintin 
until they have been finished three or four months A slight glazing will 
bring out the colors in the meantime. 


To our Sunscrisers.—All whose subscriptions close with 
the present number of “ Ballou’s Pictorial,” will please renew as 
s0on as possible, that there may be no break in the regular receipt 
of the work. It will be remembered that we always discontinue 
sending our paper at the expiration of the time paid for. We 
have some fine illustrations in hand, and two new contributors of 
great popularity, to be introduced into the new volume, which 
will commence next week. The reduced subscription terms of 
the Pictorial has vastly increased its popularity and circulation, 
until few families of intelligence in the land are willing to be with- 
out it. Let us urge our friends to renew their subscriptions im- 
mediately on the receipt of this number, that we may print enough 
to supply all. 


SPLINTERS. 


..+. Dr. Wm. Gregory, the distinguished professor of chemis- 
try in the University of Edinburgh, died quite recently. 
-++. Mr. P. T. Barnum is to enter the field with an imported 
operatic and ballet company of 148 persons. 
.+.. The old question started in Putnam’s Magazine, “Have 
we a Bourbon among us ?” has recently been revived again. 
.... An Architectural Association has been organized in St. 
Louis. The object is to promote fair dealing and educate students. 
.++» Sir Colin Campbell is to be elevated to the British peer- 
age. He has fought long and bravely enough to deserve it. 
.... Most of our lady readers will be glad to know how old the 
French empress is. She is in her thirty-second year. 
.++. The report of the French award of $400,000 to Professor 
Morse turns out to be a premature announcement. 
.... Col. Kinney has been figuring extensively at Greytown, 
in a singular attempt to subvert the government of the place. 
.... Theunanimity of the United States Senate on the question 
of the British outrages is a reflex of the unanimity of the people. 
.... Mr. Charles R. Thorne, the actor and manager, is said to 
be organizing a dramatic troupe to travel through Kansas. 
.«+. The army appropriation bill which has passed Congress, 
contains appropriations to the amount of $16,500,000. . A 
.... Accounts from California state that the yield of gold this 
year will exceed that of any previous year. 
.++. Strenuous efforts are still making to close all places of 
amusements in New York city on the Sabbath. 
.«++ They have been playing at Wallack’s, New York, a piece 
called “ Deseret Deserted : or, the Last Days of Brigham Young.” 
..++ Many of the largest firms in Boston have agreed to close 
their stores on Saturdays at 3 P. M., during the sammer months. 
.... The Garde Lafayette, New York, now parade in the style 
of French troops of the line, with pioneers and vivandieres. 
-+.. The new Episcopal Church at the South End will, it is 
said, cost somewhere between $60,000 and $70,000. 
.«+» Frederick U. Tracy has been unanimously elected city 
treasurer, at a salary of $3200. 
.... Upwards of five thousand dollars were expended in this 
city to feast and transport the Turkish rear-admiral. 
.+.. A very satisfactory new steam fire-engine, called the Al- 
pha, has been introduced into the Baltimore department. 
-»+. A lady in Manchester, Eng., lately fell, and her parasol- 
handle penetrated her lungs, and caused her death. 


THE ARCHITECT. 

The most significant monument of art and civilization is archi- 
tecture, and their highest servant is the architect. By his work is 
it that century speaks to century, and age to age. The deeds of 
the conqueror, the lore of the sage, the benevolence of the good 
man, may vanish in the darkness of the past ; or if a trace of them 
comes down to later times, it is borne upon the enduring monu- 
ments which the architect has reared. The archives of the times 
are securely preserved beneath the massive fabrics which he rears ; 
the history of nations is graven on their tablets, and the taste and 
knowledge of his age is revealed in their beauty, fitness and dura- 
bility. The architect has a great mission to perform, and it is 
important that he should be equal to the task. No mere ability to 
draw plans and lay out dimensions will constitute a finished 
artist, though this is too apt to be regarded as all-sufficient. He 
must be what the Germans call “a many-sided man.” The re- 
sources of history must be open to him, the achievements of past 
and present art familiar to him, in order that his talents and 
acquirements may be correctly applied. Nor should these talents 
and acquirements be of a mean order. He should be a man of 
refined taste, and grandeur of soul, with an imagination capable 
of combining the ideal forms of beauty in new and happy harmo- 
nies; and his knowledge of the mechanic arts, of mathematics, 
mineralogy, and chemistry, should be full, accurate and practical. 
His is the high office to decide upon the form of public buildings, 
monuments, and other structures ; upon their proportions, color, 
durability, fitness and location. In the execution of this impor- 
tant duty, he has need of all the qualifications which we have 
specified ; for he is to speak by his work, for his own day and 
generation, to the times that are to come after him. 

How little these considerations of the proper qualifications for 
an architect are regarded by public authorities, may be seen in the 
inferior architectural character of many of our public buildings. 
Take the city of Boston, for instance. With all its wealth, public 
spirit and popular taste, it does not possess a single public build- 
ing fit to be instanced as a specimen of correct architecture. The 
latest production of its civic building committees seems destined 
always to be the worst; and true to this law, the unsightly, incon- 
venient and abortionary pile of bricks and stone, called the Public 
Library, outstrips all the previous structures of Boston in its vio- 
lations of correct taste and wise economy. And yet the three or 
four hundred thousand dollars that ugly pile has cost, might, in 
the hands of a competent architect, have produced a building 
which would have been an honor to the city, and a source of un- 
failing pleasure to the eye of every beholder. The failure in this 
respect of all the public buildings of Boston is not caused by nig- 
gardly meanness of expenditure, but by a low estimate of the 
claims of architecture. Mere brick-pilers and board-plainers are 
entrusted to do that which should be confided only to a competent 
architect ; and so long as this shall be the course pursued by the 
city authorities, the public buildings of Boston will be monuments 
of ignorance, and folly, instead of taste and skill. 


ALDEN’S EXTRA LARD OIL AND REFINED LARD. 

Our attention was recently attracted by noticing the immense 
amount of business transacted by E. G. Alden & Co., manufac- 
turers of Lard Oil and Refined Lard at their establishment, Nos. 
179, 181 and 183 Cunningham Block, Broad Street. For the past 
twelve years, their oil has been extensively used for lubricating 
steam engine and steamboat machinery, and is constantly employed 
by the Atlantic and inland steamships. Silver medals and diplo- 
mas were awarded to E. G. Alden by the American Institute, 
New York, in 1847; also by the Charitable Mechanic Association, 
Massachusetts, in 1847 ; and again by the American Institute in 
1848, and also by the same in 1855. In all cases where this arti- 
cle has been put in competition or comparison with any other lard 
oil, it has always been pronounced superior. This oil is particu- 
larly designed for the “Carcel Lamp,” and on account of its 
purity, the most satisfactory result will come from its constant use. 
The Refined Lard, put up in tin cases and in bladders, is largely 
shipped to California and Europe, and scarcely a vessel sails with- 
out a consignment of this article. The success of this house 
shows what skill, perseverance and fair dealing can accomplish. 


Brinp1nc.—We are now prepared to bind up the volume of our 
Pictorial which is completed with the present number, in the regu- 
lar, uniform style of the previous volumes, at a charge of one dol- 
lar per volume. We add a fine illumined title-page and index, 
and cover with illumined cases, and in full gilt. Our subscribers 
will oblige us by sending in their numbers as early as possible, 
and not waiting until the close of the year, when they generally 
bring, or send in, the two volumes together for binding, as we are 
then so much driven with work in our bindery as to render it 
necessary to keep the numbers much longer. Now we can bind 
them and return the volume in one week. All the serials of the 
day are bound at this office, promptly, and at the lowest rates. 


Coot Sopa.—One of the nicest places in the city to obtain 
pure cool soda flavored with delicious syrup is Frederick Brown’s, 
corner of Washington and State Streets. The locality is as well 
known as the old State House itself, and the number of his patrons 
legion. 


Tue Sours Env.—The south part of our city, towards Rox- 
bury, is building up in elegant style. Never was the hand of im- 
provement more manifest. . It reminds us in its appearance of 
upper New York. 


> 


BgER-MAKING.—Nearly two millions of dollars are annually 
invested in manufacturing beer in St. Louis. ‘There must be a 
thirsty population there. 


. 


FRESCO PAINTING. 

A style of painting called fresco has long been in use in Italy 
for the ornamenting of walls, and recently it has been intro- 
duced into this country to some extent, in public buildings and 
the houses of the favored children of fortune. It is very expen- 
sive, owing somewhat to the nature of the materials employed for 
colors, and to the necessity of importing artists from Europe who 
are skilled in the peculiar details of the art. Fresco means fresh, 
and properly describes the distinctive character of this kind of 
painting, the pictures being painted upon the surface of fresh plas- 
ter, before it is dried. As the plaster hardens, the picture becomes 
fixed, and as durable as the plaster itself. It is necessary to use 
mineral substances for the colors, which will not be affected by 
the wet lime of the mortar. These are ground very fine, and 
mixed with water instead of oil. The substances used possess a 
brilliance, clearness and permanence of color superior to vegeta- 
ble materials ; and the moist surface upon which they are laid 
causes them to blend freely, and gives a peculiar delicacy and 
softness of outline altogether unattainable in oil painting. The 
painffng must be done immediately after the plaster is spread 
upon the wall, as after a few hours the latter becomes “ set,” and 
will not absorb the colors.. An artist of ready and unerring hand 
and skilful eygis therefore required, because there is no rubbing 
out and coggecting as in oil painting. The only method of re- 
pairing an error of drawing or coloring is to cut away the plaster 
and replace it with a new surface whereon to correct the mistake. 
When well executed these pictures have a most pleasing and life- 
like effect, and will preserve their freshness of color unchanged 
for hundreds of years. Ancient frescoes now exist in Europe, 
which still preserve their original colors, and though executed 
centuries ago, look as clear and fresh as though the work of yes- 
terday. ‘There are some very fine specimens of this art in the 
committee rooms of the national Capitol at Washington, which 
have recently been executed by Italian artists imported expressly 
for that purpose. We doubt not our native painters could suc- 
ceed as well in this branch of art as foreigners if they would turn 
their attention to it, and acquire the requisite knowledge for the 
proper treatment of the plaster, preparation of the colors, and 
peculiar handling of the pencil. That the subject was not bencath 
the attention of a Raphael and a Michael Angelo, some of whose 
finest productions were done in fresco, is sufficient assurance that 
the talents of any painter of our own day, however high, might 
worthily be bestowed upon this happy eternization of the concep- 
tions of beauty and sublimity. 


> 
+ 


A NATIONAL ARTILLERY SCHOOL. 

The artillery branch of the military service is becoming the 
most important element in modern warfare, owing to the great 
improvement in the capacity, range, and rapidity of movement 
which science fias introduced into the use of the cannon. The 
experience of the Crimean war, as well as the late war between 
this country and Mexico, fully illustrates the truth of this asser- 
tion. In order to keep up with the times, it has become necessary 
that greater attention should be paid to artillery practice by our 
little army. The secretary of war has accordingly, with the ap- 
probation of the president, and under the advice of General Scott, 
established an artillery school at Fort Munroe, Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. The school, for the present, will consist of the officers 
and garrison of the fort; but hereafter, when the exigencies of 
the public service will permit, the number of companies will be 
increased to eight, two from each of the four artillery regiments. 
The companies will be instructed for two years, and then give 
place to others, an exchange of one company in each regiment 
to be made annually. The course of instruction will comprise 
the various uses of all varieties of artillery, sabre exercise, the 
science of gunnery, military pyrotechny, the details of preparing 
and transporting ordnance stores, engineering, surveying, topog- 
raphy, the laying out of camps, field fortification, and the requi- 
sites of camp service. The companies are to go into camp one 
month of each year, for practical instruction in field duties, and 
an annual examination of the school is provided for. Artillery 
graduates from the Military Academy at West Point will be re- 
quired to serve one year at this school before joining their com- 
panies for regular duty. It will be seen that this plan contem- 
plates the theoretical and practical instruction of both officers and 
men in artillery service ; and while it will involve no increased 
expense in the war department of the governmeat, it cannot fail 
to be productive of great benefit in promoting the efficiency and 
power of the army of the country. 4 


“ Mrmaup&® or, the Justice of Tacon.”—This new three act 
play, written by M. M. Ballou, and just performed at the Howard 
Atheneum of this city, is published and for sale by William V. 
Spencer, 128 Washington Street, Boston. Any person enclosing 


four postage stamps (twelve cents) to Mr. Spencer will receive a 
copy by return of mail. 


> > 


THe PRESENT NumMBER.—With this number we close the 
fourteenth volume of Ballou’s Pictorial. Next week we shall issue 
number one of volume fifteenth, beautifully illustrated and full 
to the brim with charming matter. 


Britisu Ovurraces.—lIt is gratifying to see the unanimity of 
sentiment in the senate and the people with regard to the outra- 
geous conduct of the British cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico. If 
war comes, it will find us a united people. 


Fo.tiowine THe Drum.—The pleasant weather brings with it 
parades of our various military corps. The Boston troops were 
never in better condition than they are at present. 
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Che Port's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES FOR MUSIC. 


BY C. H. CRISWELL. 


Ah, tell me not that other eyes 
Are half so fair as thine ; 

Though some are bluer than the skies, 
And some through blackness shine. 


I’ve seen them flash like meteor’s ray, 
And melt in softness clear ; 

But soon their beauty fades away— 
Thine, thine alone are dear. 


Thine eyes emit a purer light— 
A brighter, softer beam 

Than e’er again can greet my sight 
In daylight or in dream. 


To me they ‘re sweetest when they rise 
And smile with love on mine— 
Then tell me not that other eyes 
Are half so fair as thine. 


SUNSET. 
Sunset was glimmering on the last red leaves, 
When through the twilight of the gnarled boughs— 
The fading light still clinging on her brows— 
I saw her wending homewards with the sheaves 
Heaped on her shoulder, raising her loose sleeves, 
So her white arm like a white crescent shone, 
Grasping the rustling ears. Then cne by one 
The children wandered from their cottage eaves, 
And gathered the stray wheat that she let fall, 
And clapped their little hands when she would call; 
And all things innocent and dutiful 
Smiled to her smile, and seemed to grow more fair, 
She, passing, with the twilight beautiful 
Upon the mellow sheaves and her fair hair. 


MISSPENT TIME. 
If life be time that here is spent, 
And time on earth be cast away, 
Whoso his time hath bere misspent. 
Hath hastened his own dying day ; 
So it doth prove a living crime 
To massacre our living time. 


LIFE. 


The current of my life flows on so full, 
That, like the Nile, it has forgot its source. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


With this bright summer weather and burning sun comes a restless, inex- 
pressible desire for the seashore—we dare not whisper to our own heart how 
much we should like to go further, to tempt those blue pillows, and to flee 
away—away on a long Atlantic voyage. But we must cage our heart. curb 
our roving desires, and be satisfied with an occasional trip to Nahant. The 
hotel is as far out to sea as an editor may venture ; but there he may sit on a 
rocky headland and dream whatever dreams of the great deep he chooses—of 
buccaneers, Red Rovers, water-witches, sea-fights and whale-fishing, and still 
be ready to answer the hail of the foreman for copy... ... Fourth of July will 
be a busy day here in Boston—two processions and orations, two escorts, two 
bands of music, a regatta, fireworks, bells, cannons, floods of suburbans, and 
millions of Chinesg fire-crackers. We propose to run away and celebrate our 
Fourth in a quiet place, if any such can be “‘diskivered.”......What a 
grand actress Charlotte Cushman is! Who that has seen them can forget 
her Lady Macbeth and ber Meg Merriles, or her Romeo? She appears to 
great advantage at the Boston Theatre—a fitting shrine for genius of so high 
an order. .....Mr. Russell, the correspondent in India of the London Times, 
thus gives the finishing stroke to the Jessie Brown romance :—‘* I regret to 
be obliged to destroy the foundation for such pretty poetry and pretty pic- 
tures as the story of Jessie, the Highland lassie, and the bagpipes of the 
Highlanders have afforded at home. But, on inquiry, I find that there were 
no bagpipes played within many miles of Lucknow, and that the voices of 
slogan and pibroch were silent; not a warlike squeak announced that ‘ the 
Cc bells were ing.’ But, more or less than all, there was no lassie at 
all in the garrison who, by any possibility, could have been the heroine, or 
prima donna, of the drama ; and every one knew long before the loudest skirl 
of all the bagpipes in Scotland could have proclaimed it, that Havelock was 
coming to the assistance of the garrison. The Alumbagh is at least seven 
miles from the residency.” In spite of all this. Jessie Brown will live in his- 
tory......How often is the fearful truth that in the midst of life we are in 
death brought home to us! Miss Sarah Matthews, an intelligent and beauti- 
ful young lady of Donegal township, Westmoreland county, Pa., while swing- 
ing on a rope in her father’s barn, recently, was instantly killed by the falling 
ofa plank......A popular author exclaims, ‘‘ What a pity some quadrupeds 
can’t talk.” We are disposed to say, what a pity some bipedscan......A 

lebrated tatrice, now starring it in Paris, lately received from a Musco- 
vite prince a handsome brooch in diamonds, in acknowledgment of admira- 
tion ; but not wishing tg accept a gift, the motive of which might be miscon- 
strued, she returned it with warm thanks. Next day she received a letter 
from the prince, approving highly of her decision; but the waiting im this 
letter had a singularly glistening appearance, and it afterwards found that 
the magnate, not to be outdone in generosity, had reduced the returned dia- 
monds to fine powder, with which he had besprinkled the wet ink, and had 
thus i d the pt of his bh ge! Who was this Russian priuce? 
We should like to correspond with him......An amusing writer of comic 
sketches in London, gives us the following specimen of that class known as 
the ~* mock auctioneer :”"—‘- Who’ ll buy this padlock and key? (Holding it 
up to the ligh@, and turning it round and round.) This is a lock—no sham 
here. “Taint a Bramah, for them can’t be picked. This was picked out of 
ten thousand, my friends, and picked out by myself—out of the choicest lot 
in the country. There's music for you. (Locks and unlocks it.) Why, it 
clicks like a gun-lock. It’s dog cheap at three shillings, and you may have 
it for eighteen pence. Who says’ It has as many wards as London, and 
holds as tight asa bull. There's real strength in it. Samson's strength was 
in his locks, but this beats him entirely. Come, give usa bid. You must 
have something to lock up. If you are married, lock up your wife and keep 
her from gadding about—save your shoe leather and doctor's bills. Come, 
give usa bid. Sixpence, did you say,sir? Thank you, sir! The lock is 
yours......Lablache used to give the following account of the last moments 
of Beethoven. It may intergst our musical readers. “ It was rumored in 
Vienna that the great Beethoven must die ere the day was spent. Taking 
shame to myself for remaining in this city so long without having seen the 
immortal composer, I was soon accompanied to his residence, and forthwith 
found myself in his presence. All was silent, save the sobbing of some privi- 


leged friends. kneeling at his bedside. Standing apart, I watched the dying 
Beethoven with breathless anxiety. There he sat, supported by pillows, ont 


gazing for a while on vacancy, when, suddenly turning his head, he 1, 


Foreign Intelligence. 


in faltering accents, * There, do you hear the bell?’—don’t you hear it ring- 
ing? The curtain must drop. Yes. my curtain is falling!’ Gently drop- 
ping his head, the mighty master, without uttering another word, now sank 
into eternal slumber.”...... The last novelty from Germany is a musical bed, 
which receives the weary body, and immediately “laps it in Elysium.” It is 
an invention of a hanic in Bohemia, and is so constructed that, by means 
of hidden mechanism, pressure upon the bed causes a soft and gentle air of 
Auber to be played. which continues long enough to lull the most wakeful to 
sleep. At the head is a clock, the hand of which being placed at the hour 
the sleeper wishes to rise, when the time arrives the bed plays a march of 
Spontini, with drums and cymbals, and, in short, with noise enough to raise 
the seven sleepers......The Scotch sometimes make as amusing blunders as 
the Irish. Ata meeting of the inhabitants of Gorbals, Bailie Mitchell in the 
chair, it was coolly resolved and unanimously agreed, amidst rounds of ap- 
plause, that a new bridge be erected on the site of the present wooden one, at 
the foot of Portland Street, and that the bridge trustees be requested to 
repair and keep open the said wooden bridge till the new one be built...... A 
boy, whose honesty is more to be recommended than his ingenuity, once car- 
ried some butter toa merchant in a country village in exchange for goods. 
The butter having a very beautiful appearance. and the merchant being de- 
sirous of procuring such for his own use, invited the boy to bring him all his 
mother had tospare. ‘I think,” said the boy, ‘‘ she can’t spare any more, 
for she wouldn't have spared this, only a rat fell into the cream. and she did 
not like to use it herself.” .....A million and a half of human beings derive 
their sole support from the culture and manufacture of silk; and the silk- 
worm alone creates an annual circulating medium of between one hundred 
and fifty millicns and two hundred millions of dollars... ...Shakspeare speaks 
of the “‘ poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling; and poets frequently, in their 
rhyming rhapsodies, sing of ‘* Lesbia hath a beaming eye,” ‘Her fair blue 
eye,” etc., as if the object of this adoration really possessed but one. Some 
one, speaking of Garrick, vowed that he had an eye that could pierce a deal 
board, which Wewitzer, the wit, declared must be “a gimlet eye!”...... A 
lady sent her servant, the other day, for a copy of Lalla Rookh, but con- 
founding it with arrow-root, she brought home a dose of that, instead of 
Lalla Rookh, labelled. to be taken warm when going to bed!......Jacob Wal- 
lick, of Millersburg. Ohio, who for some years has been insane on religicus 
subjects, took it into his head that he was commissioned to burn down all 
the churches, and he proceeded to the Lutheran Church, about four miles 
from Millersburg, and set it on fire. After staying to sce that his work was 
well done, he proceeded to the Methodist Church, situated in the same neigh- 
borhood, and set it on fire also. Fortunately, however, the fire was discoy- 
ered before much damage was done. He was arrested...... The superscrip- 
tion to a letter dropped in the post-office, reads thus :—“‘ to my Oonkle in ire- 
land give to aunt brigit.”...... One of the government measures now before 
the Canadian parliament isa bill to exempt journalists from jury service. 
Editors are not often called upon to sit as jurymen, but they are liable to be, 
and there is no profession whose members experience more inconvenience 
from a requirement to act in that capacity. If the ‘Canadian bill passes, or 
even if we do not have that precedent. we hope the re may be adopted 
by our American law-makers...... The Chinamen who were hung in Amador 
county, California, for murder, cut off their finger-nails, had them enclosed 
in beautiful boxes, and scented with rare perfumes, for transmission to their 
friends in the Flowery Kingdom. .....The Portland Argus reports that twelve 
iron bridges have been put on the Grand Trunk Railway line within two 
years, being substitutes for the wooden bridges originally built. It says the 
terrible accident on the New York Central Railroad by the breaking of a de- 
cayed wooden bridge, suggests this notice of the praiseworthy efforts which 
the company is making to prevent the possibility of such accidents on the 
line from Portland to Montreal......Mr. Emerson, in one of his recent lec- 
tures, in describing various classes of people, said :—*‘ There are disputatious 
people—talkers for victory—dealers in contradictions—who contradict your 
first word, without waiting to get the scope of your meaning, and who appear 
to think that nothing is doing unless an argument is going on.”’...... We 
read an interesting anecdote of the late Sir H. Havelock, in an English jour- 
nal. He had been conducting a devotional service, in company with his 
household, amongst whom was an Irish servant girl. She was melted to tears 
by the fervency and unction of his prayer, and. as she rose from her knees, 
addressed him with much emotion, “0, misthur, dear, you're not fit fora 
soidier! It's too tender-hearted you are. Shure you was born a praist, and 
a praist it is you ought to be.”......Billy Bowlegs was, lately, as much a 
lion among the ladies of New Orleans as Black Hawk was with the fair sex 
twenty-six years ago. At the City Hotel, after having registered his name, 
he repaired to the parlor, and amused the ladies congregated there by good- 
naturedly answering the many questions put to him. The ladies plagued 
him about his sma!l hands, but Billy said it was the family mark. and he 
was proud of them. One of the ladies asked him how he came so brave. 
Billy answered, “I was born so, madam.” Billy is a great hero, but unfor- 
tunately, as the Indians say, a ** big drunk.”’...... The Indianopolis papers 
state that at the suicide of her husband, Henry Wm. Herbert, Mrs. H. was in 
that city prosecuting an application for a divorce. The story of the romantic 
encounter, in which he rescued the lady from some ruffians of the hungry mob, 
was taken from one of Herbert’s romances, and was a fiction. The match 
was made by miserable ending 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


New Music.—Ruseell & Richardson, 291 Washington Street. have published 
“ Pensee Lugubre, nocturne pour le piano,”’ by E. A. L. Coop, ** Mariella 
Waltz,” by Charles E. Kimball, *‘ Bergeuse pour le piano,” by Jules Egg- 
hard, <The Dew upon the Flowers,” a sacred song. by Mra. L. N. Bruce, mu- 
sic by Geo. O. Farmer, ‘* Never was so strange a Story,” from Les Huguenots, 
** Weep not for Me,” ** Isaiah.” a sacred chant. *‘ Nocturne pour le piano,” 
by F. Harbordt, ‘‘ Deux Marches. composee pour le piano, par Ferd. Hiller.” 
Also. ** A serenade for the piano. by Antoine Herzberg.”’—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., 277 Washington Street, have just published *‘ Baby May,’’ words by Syl- 
via, music by F. H. Pease; *‘ Sister, I thies thee,” by F. W. Smith; ‘‘ The Lov- 
ers’ Letter-Box,” by WT. Wrighton; * First Love,” by Theodore T. Barker. 


Waver.ey Epirion. QuenTIN DurnwaRp. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Fields & Co. 2 vols., 12mo. 

Quentin Durward, besides the hero and heroine. and a throng of minor 
characters, contains one of those masterly portraits (that of Louis XI.) for 
which the ** Wizard of the North” was renowned. How faithfully the great 
artist succeeded in depicting French manners, may be inferred from the fact 
that this novel has lately furnished the libretto for a French opera. Indeed, 
whatever land Scott selected as the field of his fictions, ae trod like a native, 
80 universal was his genius. 


Feevincs anp Fancres. By C. Boveg. New York: Wiley 

& Halstead. 1857. 4to. pp. 451. 

An admirable collection of fresh original thoughts, the coinage of a culti- 
vated and active mind, embracing a vast variety of subjects. Some of these 
tersely expressed thoughts are humorous, more grave, and all have the ring 
of sterling metal. The book is exquisitely printed, as it deserves to be. 


A Manuva For Cricket Mayhew & Baker have 
just issued a little illustrated pamphiet, containing the rules and regulations 
of these manly games. It is well got up. J.J. Dyer & Co, 35 School Street, 
have it for sale. 

Tae Stupent axp ScnootmaTe, AND Forrester’s Bors’ anp Grrus’ MaGazine. 
Boston: James Kobinson & Co., 119 Washington Street. New York: Calk- 
ins & Stiles, 348 Broadway. 

This admirable juvenile work, intended for schools and families, has just 
entered on its sixth volume. It contains dialogues. biographical and histori- 
cal sketches, moral tales, foreign correspondence, poetry, etc., and is illus- 
trated in the very best style of wood engraving. The terms are only one 
dollar a year. It is published monthly. 


Matters and Things in General. 

In the British parliament the question of ‘‘ What shall we do with it?” is 
mooted with regard to India. The contract between the Electric Telegraph 
Company and the English government is for a period of twenty-five years 
from the time the cable shall have been successfully laid down.—The trial of 
the thirty-three persons arrested for the recent insurrectionary outbreaks at 
Chalons, France, was progressing in that town.—The French squadron in 
the Pacific is to be largely increased.—Strong gales of wind have prevailed, 
and on the northwest coast of Ireland a great many fishing-boats had been 
capsized. and it is feared nearly fifty lives were lost.—The king of Naples 
lately applied to the emp of Russia for a passport. He said he was fear- 
ful of France, and could no longer be sure that the British government 
would continue its policy of conciliation.—Mr. Layard, the distinguished 
t lier, had add la large and influential meeting in London on the 
affairs of India. He argued that the cause of the mutiny was misgovern- 
ment. The London Times takes issue with him. 


Inner Dock at Cherbourg. 

The inner dock of Cherbourg, France, is 1260 feet long and 600 feet broad. 
It is capable of receiving an entire fleet, which will be quite safe from an 
enemy’s fire at the greatest distance at which it has ever been known to take 
effect. The execution of this dock cost enormous trouble, being cut out of 
the solid rock to the depth of fifty-four feet. The excavation of this dock 
was effected by a new description of mine, which does not explode like an 
ordinary mine, but with a dead noise, and raises the soil to the extent of some 
hundred yards. The plan of this splendid dock was given by Napoleon I., 
who, not finding the roads of Cherbourg sufficiently protected from certain 
winds, and observing that the old port was too small and, though far distant 
from the sea, still sufficiently near to be reached by a hostile fleet, commenced 
the new dock in the year 1808. The screw ship-of-war, the Ville de Nantz, is 
to be launched during the emperor’s visit. There are other ships on the 
stocks at Cherbourg, of which the completion is being effected with the great- 
est despatch. 


An Empress’s Letter. 
A Piedmontese writer, the Chevalier Prati, who addressed some verses to 


-the Empress Eugenie. offering his congratulations on her escape on the 14th 


of January, has just been presented by her majesty with a handsome snuiff- 
box or ted with di ds. The empress accompanied the present with 
the following letter, dated from the Tuileries, May 1st :—‘* Monsieur,—The 
ladies of Turin, in offering me some flowers, with their congratulations on the 

ion of an unhappy event, accompanied them with some verses of your 
composition. This was a happy idea on their part, for your talent gave to 
these flowers an additional value. The emperor and myself have been grati- 
fied by the expression of your sympathy. I sincerely thank you for them, 
and beg your acceptance, as a trifling proof of my satisfaction. of the souvenir 
which accompanies this 


Bridging the Rhine. 
The cost of building the bridge over the Rhine at Kehl is estimated at 


1,600,000 florins. The bridge is to be supported by four piers, is to have a 
double line of rails, and a foot and carriage way. The expense is to be paid 
jointly by France and Baden, but each country is to pay for the fortifications 
which are to command each end of the bridge. The fortifications on the 
Baden side will, it is estimated, cost 300,000 florins. A bridge is also to be 
built at Waldshutt, on the frontier of Switzerland, to unite the valley of the 
Rhine and the northeast of Switzerland railways, the expense of it being esti- 
mated at 600,000 florins. 


Extravagant Charges. 

The correspondent of the Liverpool Albion, commenting on some of the 
items in the ‘ Civil Contingencies List,” recently published, says+—‘- We 
cannot well conceive how the entertainment of the Princess of Prussia, com- 
ing from Calais to Dover on board a royal yacht, cost £8 17s. 10d. Enter- 
tainment during an hour and half’s run in a squall, when there was hardly 
time to call for soda-water twice, frem leaving one pier, where there was 
lunch, to landing at the other pier, where there was lunch again!” 


in the Pulpit. 
The Bishop of Oxford, preaching in St. Margaret's Church, in aid of the 
Westminster Hospital, thus questioned the motives of some people's charity : 
‘For instance, contrast the amount you give when the plate is held at the 
door, and you can slip in your contributions quietly and unseen in passing 
out, with the sum you would give in the same church, and for the very same 
object, were the plate handed into each pew, and your respectability put 
upon its mettle!” 


Foreign Science. 
At the last sitting of the Academy of Sci s, M. Baudelocque announced 


that he had used a preparation of the Lobelia inflata (a kind of cardinal- 
flower) with advantage as a sedative in the cases of a young idiot who, when 
angry, showed a disposition to bite. and of a deaf boy, who displayed the 
same tendency. He further stated itas his belief, that a plant of the same 
family, viz., the Lobelia longifolia, was used to tame intractable horses. 


Doings in Berlin. 

A Berlin letter says :—‘' M. Eckart, a lawyer born in Saxony, and who has 
written much against Freemasonry, has just been expelled from this city by 
the police. A search made at his residence proved that he had got works 
printed in Switzerland, in which he attacked, not only the order of the Free- 
masons in general, but various persons belonging to it. It is known that the 
Prince of Prussia and his son are both Freemasons.” 


France. 
The election of M. Migeon for the Haut Rhine is a fact of far greater gravi- 


ty than the election of the three other opposition candidates. Considering 
the all but irresistible machinery brought to bear against him, and that he 
is fresh from prison, with his political and personal character covered with 
every kind of indignity by officials from the highest to the lowest, his election 
can hardly be exaggerated in importance. 


Italy. 
Letters from Central Italy,and some parts of Lombardy, state that the vari- 


ous governments are making preparations against an apprehended ‘‘ Mazzini” 
rising. Incendiary proclamations are circulated through the country, and it 
is said that Mazzini himself had appeared at several points to encourage his 
partizans. 

Russia. 

The custom-house officers on the Russian frontier have received the strict- 
est orders not to allow any books printed abroad in the Russian language to 
enter the country. Many Russian travellers are believed to carry back with 
them works of a subversive tendency, printed in London. 


Germany. 

A despatch from Frankfort says, that the Hanoverian resolutions, which 
are favorable to carrying matters with a high hand against Denmark, have 
been adopted by the Germanic diet. 


India. 
Sir Colin Campbell has plenty of work before him, though he doubts not a 


moment of complete ultimate success in dealing with the rebels. 
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Easity Dont.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for “‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Coitorial Melange. 


Charles Howard, the actor, who died in New York, very sud- 
denly, lately, was the husband of the well-known actress, Mrs. 
Charles Howard, who is now lying dangerously ill.—— The Na- 
poleon (Ark.) Planter presents a lamentable picture of affairs in 
that section, the result of the overflow of the rivers, and says one 
of its late issues was ‘“ worked off” by the printer while standing 
in two feet of water. We suppose the poor fellow amused himself 
at his task by singing “a wet sheet and a flowing sea.” —— In 
the examination of the dead letters at the general post-office for 
the last quarter of the year, there were found 2472, which con- 
tained money amounting to $18,458. The three previous quar- 
ters gave 3252 letters, enclosing $13,361 ; 2445, covering 12,655 ; 
and 2202 letters, $11,812. Thus, in one year, 9271 letters were 
discovered, covering $51,885, nine-tenths of which have been, 
through the prompt and judicious action of the finance bureau, 
restored to its original owners. —— A rich manufacturer, named 
Oppelt, died about fifteen years since at Reichenberg, in Austria, 
and a vault was built by hie widow and children in the cemetery 
for the reception of the body. The widow died about a month 
ago, and was taken to the same tomb; but when it was opened 
for that purpose, the coffin of her husband was found open and 
empty, and the skeleton of the deceased discovered in a corner of 
the vault in a sitting posture. —— The discovery of gold in Iowa 
is now placed beyond a doubt. It is found in several counties in 
the central and southern parts of the State, near the Des Moines 
River. —— An enormous fat woman, who was recently exhibited 
about the country, has been married at St. Louis to a man almost 
as large as herself, named Rogers. ‘The happy couple weighed, to- 
gether, nearly twelve hundred pounds ; and if their happiness equals 
their size, they must enjoy married life prodigiously. —— The 
Memphis Ledger says, ‘‘ With the subsidence of the waters on the 
Arkansas shore, mosquitoes are becoming so thick that the sun 
sets fifteen minutes too soon—its rays being obscured by the 
swarming insects, as they were by the clouds of arrows at the 
battle of Pharsalia.”” —— The regatta and balloon ascension are to 
be dispensed with at the coming celebration of the “ Fourth,” in 
Portland. Fireworks in the evening are to be substituted —— An 
earl marshal, being found fault with by his sovereign for some 
misarrangement of a coronation, said, “ Please, your majesty, I 
will try and do better next time.” —— Recently, says the Dubuque 
Express and Herald, a lady twenty-six years of age walked to 
this city, a distance of twenty miles, to procure a marriage license, 
in order to marry a man of forty. Such a woman as that is 
worthy to be the wife of a Spartan.—— The strong-minded women 
of Tonica, La Salle county, Illinois, have exacted pledges from 
the keepers of liquor saloons, in that place, that they will sell no 
more liquors, and that there shall be no more card-playing, etc., 
on their premises:~—— Critics are sentinels in the grand army of 
letters, stationed at the corners of newspapers and reviews, to 
challenge every new author. The Emperor Nicholas, of Rus- 
sia, said “the Americans were destined to become the armorers 
of the world.” The improvements in every class of arms which 
were submitted to him by our ready and enterprising inventors 
during the Crimean war, elicited the admiration of military men, 
and led to very large orders on our American mechanics. —— San 
Francisco is supplied with ice from Sitka, in Russian America, 
as New Orleans is with the same article from Boston. The trade 
has been in progress some time, and grows in amount steadily. 
There is also a limited export of ice from the same place, for 
ports south of San Francisco.——Sir John Pakington, of the 
English Admiralty, has offered to place vessels at the disposal of 
science for observation of the great eclipse of September next— 
the points for seeing which to astronomical advantage lie in 
South America, and particularly about Lima. An astronomical 
expedition may perhaps be organized ; and if so, foreign astrono- 
mers are invited to join the expedition. By a new law on lite- 
rary property, just promulgated in Denmark, the copyright of a 
work belongs to an author for life, and for thirty years after his 
death. —— Toads live almost entircly upon insects, and do no harm 
in agerden. Induce &s many as possible to make it their home. 


KereErinG AN on your Ne1Gusor.—There is much satire 
in the following ironical advice by a sharp writer :—Keep your eye 
on your neighbors ; take care of them ; don’t let them stir without 
watching—they may do something wrong, if you do. To be 
sure, you never knew them to do anything very bad, but it may 
be on your account they have not; perhaps, if it had not been for 
your kind care, they might have disgraced themselves and fami- 
lies a long time ago. Therefore, don’t relax any effort to keep 
them where they ought to be. Never mind your own business— 
that will take care of itself. 


Deatu or BARTHOLOMEW, THE ScuLPToR.—Intelligence has 
been received of the death, at Naples, of Edward S. Bartholomew, 
the American sculptor. The deceased was a native of Colchester, 
Conn., and was considered as one of the most promising of the 
younger sculptors. He died on the Ist of May. 


Goop Examrrie.—An exchange says, “In Germany, chestnut 
trees are planted along the roadsides, which yield the villages a large 
income, as their fruit is manufactured into starch. When America 
gets economical, our railroads will be lined in the same way.” 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


: Keep all kinds of plants under glass as close as possible to the 
ight. 

New gold mines have recently been discovered in Washington 
Territory. 

Lime, charcoal-dust, ashes, soot, snuff and sulphur, sprinkled 
upon plants, prove a defence against most destroyers. 

Several ladies of fashion in Washington City are introducing 
lager bier into their houses, as a beverage to offer visitors. 
Edmund M. Blunt is said to be the oldest editor in the United 
States. He resides at Sing Sing, and is in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. 

Dr. George B. Loring, of Salem, has consented to deliver the 
address at the next anniversary of the Barnstable County Agri- 
cultural Society. 

Mr. Damrell, the member of congress from the third district, is 
now at his home in Dedham, and is so unwell that he will not 
probably resume his seat. 

It is perhaps worth putting upon record that Rev. W. H. Lord, 
of Montpelier, Vt., now receiving a salary of $1500, has declined 
a call of $4000 to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The best time to destroy caterpillars is about the middle of the 
day ; they begin to feed — the morning, and at noon are all 
snug in their nests, and can be taken off in a buneh together, 

A man in Philadelphia was recently cured of hydrophobia by 
swallowing vinegar. A pint was administered to him in the 
morning, another pint at noon, and a third at night. 

For washing fine and elegant colors, the Scientific American 
advises ladies to boil some bran in rain water, and use the liquor 
cold. Nothing can equal it for ease upon colors and for cleaning 
cloth. 

A genius, claiming to be a “ Deputy United States Marshal for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania,” has been arrested on the 
charge of quarrelling with a boot-black about the magnificent sum 
of two cents. 

Young ladies who are accustomed to reading newspapers, are 
always observed to possess winning ways, most amiable disposi- 
tions, and invariably make good wives, and always select good 
husbands. It is a fact which cannot be disputed. 

The beantiful variety of domestic fowl called the ‘ White Dork- 
ing, is supposed to have been introduced into the neighborhood of 
Dorking, England, as long ago as the time of Columella, who 
flourished about forty years before the Christian era. 

In a late drawing of the Havana Lottery, Senator Remirez, a 
wealthy citizen of Cuba, drew $25,000, the half of the $50,000 
prize. He was informed of the fact about an hour after his return 
from the burial-ground, where he had just consigned to the grave 
a beautiful child. 

Mr. Keith, the principal of the “‘ Brown” public school at Chi- 
cago, was nearly beaten to death, recently, by a Mr. Doolittle and 
two Irishmen, whom he hired to assist him. The provocation 
was that Doolittle’s son came to school with a very dirty face, 
and the teacher sent him to wash it. 

On the 10th of May, 1853, Ethan Allen, not quite four sg of 
age, won a match on Long Island course against the Rose of 
Weshingten, several months older, for $1000 a side. The match 
was gained by the horse in 2.42, 2.39 and 2.36, which is the fast- 
est time on record for an animal of the age. 

D. W. D’Cameron, owner of considerable real estate and other 
property in New York, died from starvation, recently. For many 
years he occupied the upper part of a large building in Fulton 
Street, comprising several rooms, the entire furniture consisting 
of a single cot, two ricketty chairs and a plain pine table. 

After a heavy thunder-storm at Cape May, recently, the ground 
about the standing water in many places was covered with a sub- 
stance supposed to be sulphur, as it every way resembled it. At 
first, some supposed it to have come from the ground; but this 
could not be the case, as the same was found in tubs of rain water, 
and must have fallen with the rain. 

At Woodsville, Haverhill, N. H., a boy eight years old, playing 
on the banks of the Connecticut, fell in and sunk in the water 
twelve or fifteen feet deep; his companions ran off to alarm the 
neighbors. James Hadlock, an Irish boy, twelve years old, hear- 
ing their cries, plunged in where he saw the bubbles rise, and 
plucked up the drowning child by the locks, and he was resusci- 
tated by Dr. McNabb. 

The emigration to the West of Billy Bowlegs and his followers 
may virtually be considered the end of the Florida war, although 
“Sam Jones,” the veteran chief, with about twenty faithful fol- 
lowers, still remains, and refuses to leave on any terms. Sam 
Jones is said to be 107 years old, and in his dotage. He has lost 
the use of his legs, but is still powerful in the arms ; and is obliged 
to hop about on a long pole, such as is used by boys in leaping. 


Charles Watson, a Scotch school teacher, finding his health in- 
jured by the contined air of the school-room, has invented an 
original mode of ventilation. It is entirely simple, and is based 
on the fact that if two tubes of unequal length be admitted into a 
room, the cool air will enter the shortest, and the warm air be ex- 
pelled through the longest. Mr. Watson’s application avoids the 
unpleasant and dangerous draughts created by most modes of 
ventilation. 

A woman, who had been collecting seaweed on the shore of 
Syke, feeling tired, placed the creel—which was carried on her 
back—on a rock, against which she herself leaned, keeping the 
rope attached to the creel round her breast. When in this posi- 
tion the creel suddenly slipped off to the other side of the rock, 
and the rope with full force came across her throat, causing almost 
instant death. In this position her remains were soon afterwards 
found by her son. 

A gentleman at Bolivar, Tenn., lately saw a nondescript sort of 
article floating down the Mississippi, near his plantation; it re- 
sembled a miniature Noah’s Ark, with the hull knocked off. Cu- 
riosity led him to board it, when he was astonished to tind himself 
in the store of a friend residing fifty miles up the river. ‘The con- 
tents were not greatly injured. He tied the store to the shore, 
and started off to let his trading friend know where he might find 
his lost place of business. 

At Embrum (Hautes Alps), a young woman, who had main- 
tained intimate relations with a soldier, broke off the connection, 
notwithstanding that he threatened her with death. In order to 
avoid him, she secreted herself in a garden rear the barracks, at 
the brink of a steep rock; but he found out her retreat, climbed 
into the garden, and, in spite of her prayers and resistance, 
drugged her to the wall of the garden, and threw her down the 
abyss. Her cries attracted a young soldier to the spot, and he 
attempted to seize the man, but the latter, eluding his grasp, flung 
himseif down after the girl. Both the sergeant and the girl were 


dushed to pieces. 


Sands of Gold. 


..-. If men did but know themselves more, they would be more 
humble.—Mason. 

.... Higher considerations have taught us the god Wish is not 
the true God.— Carlyle. 


.... In this world it is not what we take up, but what we give 
up that makes us rich.— Beecher. 

*-.e+. The poorest education that teaches self-control is better 
than the best that negleets it.—Sterling. 


.... A great step is gained, when a child has learned that there 
4 no necessary connection between liking a thing and doing it.— 
fare. 


.... There is but one greater absurdity than that of a man 
aiming to know himself, which is for him to think he knows him- 
self.— Bovee. 
.+.. The covetous person lives as if the world were made alto- 
gether for him, and not he for the world; to take in everything, 
and part with nothing.—South. 
.... Our very best friends have a tincture of jealousy even in 
their friendship ; and when they hear us praised by others, will 
ascribe it to sinister and interested motives if they can.—Colton. 
-... One might as well attempt to calculate mathematically 
the contingent forms of the tinkling bits:of glass in a kaleidoscope 
as to look through the tube of the future foretell its pattern — 
Beecher. 

«+++ There are eras in our spirits’ existence, as there are eras 
in our fortunes ; eras when the fate of the eharacter hangs sus- 

‘upon some act of volition, some determination of the will. 


«++. There are many people in this world who are like per- 
famed vases from which the perfume has fied, all the surrounding 
objects attracting it; and so their life is not in themselves, but in 
their things.— Beecher. 

+++. Where all other temptations are about evil, pride alone is 
conversant only about good things; and one dram of it poisons 
many measures of grace. I will not be more afraid of doing good 
things amiss, than of being proud when Ihave well performed 
them.—Bishop Lall. 


Joker's Budget. 


What is “ Divorce?” Cutting for fresh partners. 
Why is a sick Jew like a diamond? Because he is a jewel 
(Jew il.) 
How many sticks go to make a crow’s nest? None, because 
carrie 


they are all 

Dr. Holmes, in one of his poems, says : “I never heard a hearty 
laugh from out a villain’s throat.” 

Scolding, says a good-for-nothing old bachelor, is the pepper of 
matrimony, and the ladies are the pepper-boxes. 

An exchange tells a story of a negro boy who fell into a hogs- 
head of molasses, and wonders if they licked him when they took 
him out. 

Two Chicago ladies went to a ball, the other evening, in a fur- 
niture-wagon ; no ordinary carriage could contain the immense 
dresses they wore. 

Debster reduces everything to mathematics. He got married 
because kissing saved fifty per cent.on his sugar tax. Old bache- 
lors, please take notice. 

An old toper was overheard, the other day, advising a young 
man to get married: “‘ Because then, my boy, you'll have seme- 
body to pull off your boots when you come home drunk.” 

“‘ Good-morning, Patrick ; slippery this morning.” ‘‘ Slippery ! 
and be jabers it’s nothing else, yer honor : upon my word, I siypped 
down three times without getting up once.” 

A witness in an Irish court of justice stated that he was sudden- 
from his slumbers by a blow on his head. “And how 

id you find yourself?” asked counsel. “ Fast asleep,” replied 
the witness. 

The son of a fond father, when going to war, promised to | 
home the head of one of the enemy. His parent replied: “ 
should be glad to see you come home without a head, provided 
you come safe.” 

If you have a trouble, keep it to yourself. A jolly fellow ean 
raise a half eagle at any time. A dismal individual, on the con- 
trary, would not negotiate a loan of one and ninepence, if his 
life depended on it. Be cheerful, therefore, for your own 
interest. 


—— 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper. after trelve years cf 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word ”’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, of friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

0 It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mi: - 
cellany, wit and humor. 

0 It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

{> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

(> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(G> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

{>> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

07 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object bein g 
to make home happy. 

(> It is for these reasons that it bas for years been so popular a favorite 


throughont the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, ome $200 


co 
Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, sha)! receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [> Sample copies sent when desired. 
(> One copy of Tur Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of BaLiou’s Picre- 
RIAL, to one address, for $3 50 a year. 
Published every Saturday, by 


M. BALLOU, 


M. M. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Bosten. 
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SCENE IN ALGERIA.—-MADAME LUCE AND HER MONITORS. 


MADAME LUCE’S MONITORIAL SCHOOL, ALGIERS. 

Our readers will remember that in a former number of the Pic- 
torial we gave a representation of the interior of a girl’s school in 
Algiers, established by Madame Luce, a pious and noble-minded 
woman who has devoted her life aud talents to the instruction and 
elevation of the native women. Education among the daughters 
of the Moslem everywhere is almost a nullity. The commonest 
domestic offices, such as are required in that laborious drudge, the 
“ maid-of-all-work,” are all that the Mahommedan lord of creation 
asks for in the kelp-meet for him. In Algeria, Saracenic civiliza- 
tion had died away during ages of strife and turbulence and pira- 

, and no softening influences from the Christian lands they 

undered affected her fierce sons. The women had even less re- 
omens than their Eastern sisters, and, degraded into the posi- 
tion of menials or slaves, had none of that social or political influ- 
ence which the harem in the East often possesses. To effect a 
radical change in their condition by means of education, was the 
object of Madame Luce in establishing her school. The Algerine 
females were not insensible to her efforts. She has succeeded in 
collecting a hundred scholars, whose ages range from four to sev- 
enteen years; they are taught to work, to embroider, to read and 
write French and Arabic, and the elements of arithmetic. This 
large number of pupils rendered it necessary to secure assistance 
in teaching, and for this purpose Madame Luce has established 
the monitorial school, which our picture represents in session. 
Madame Luce is attending to the recitation of a class, and the 
respectful air of her pupils shows the estimation in which she is 
held by those in whose behalf she is laboring. The French have 
certainly been thus far very successful in their African colony, 
and if they follow up the plans they have marked out, assuring a 
conquest made by arms, by systematic kindness and efforts at in- 
struction and civilization, they will have deserved well of humani- 
ty in planting the tri-colored flag upon the shores of Africa. They 
certainly had and have a hard people to deal with. The Arabs 
they encountered loved war and the fierce independence won by 
their arms and held for long atime. Nothing but the most chiv- 
alric gallantry @ould have overcome the military tribes they met 
in battle, whose business was war, whose income, plunder. Hating 
the Christians, they sullenly yielded to the Christian yoke. Yet 
many of these same people have been induced to devote them- 
selves to agriculture and to practise the arts of civilized life. The 


Moors, a mixture of all the nations that ever settled in northern’: 


Africa, were also difficult to deal with. They had lost all traces 
of the civilization which they had attained in the middle ages un- 
der a better government in Spain, which fostered their capacity. 


THE CITY OF GLASGOW. 

The history ot the city, from the period of St. Mungo to the 
commercial crisis and fall of the Western Bank, presents many 
points of interest. Looking back some thirteen centuries into the 
gray morning light of time, we see St. Mungo, led by an angel, 
establishing himself on the banks of the Molendinar, and erecting 
a rude chapel or oratory. There for many summers and winters 
he prayed his prayers, sung his aves, and wrought his miracles. 
The fame of his sanctity spread far and wide, and many pilgrims 
came to converse with and be counselled by the holy man. In 
process of time—the prayers of the saint proving efficacious, and 
the Clyde, flowing through the lower ground at a little distance, 
being famous for salmon—people began to gather there, and a 
score or so of wooden huts was the beginning of the present city. 
In 1197, the cathedral was consecrated by a certain Bishop Joce- 
line, and from thence on to the Reformation, its affairs continued 
in a pretty prosperous condition ; its revenue, taking into consid- 
eration the poverty of the country and the thinness of the popula- 
tion, was considerable; and its bishops were frequently men of 
ambition and of splendid tastes. Its interior was enriched by 
many precious relics. On days of high festival, the lord bishop 
and his officials, clad in costly vestments, entered the great west- 
ern door, and as the procession swept onward to the altar, incense 
fumed from censers, the voices of the choir arose in rich, solemn 
chanting, the great organ burst on the ear with its multitudinous 
thunder, and the rude human hearts were bowed to the ground 
with contrition, or rose on surges of sound to heaven in ecstacy. 
Glasgow, too, is closely connected with Wallace. The Bell 0’ the 
Brae saw the flash of his terrible sword, as the Southrons fled be- 
fore him. At the Kirk of Rutherglen, Sir John Monteith and Sir 
Aymer de Vallance met to ne the capture of the hero; and at 
Rob Royston the deed of shame was consummated. Monteith, 
with sixty follower, had surrounded the house in which Wallace 
lay. Traitors were already within. His weapons were stolen ; 
Kierly, his servant, was slain. According to Blind Harry, at the 
touch of a hand Wallace sprang up, a lion at bay. He seized an 
oaken stool, and at a blow Coube one rascal’s back, splashed the 
wall with the blood and brains of a second; when the whole pack 
threw themselves upon him, brought him down, and secured him. 
He was conveyed to Dumbarton, then held by the English, and 
from thence was delivered ingo the hands of Edward. The battle 
of Langside was fought in-the vicinity of the city. Moray, lying 
in Glasgow, intercepted Mafy on her march from Hamilton to 
Dumbarton, and gave battle. Every one knows the issue. The 
queen fled with a wild rein towards England and a scaffold. 


VOLUME XIV. 
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Moray returned to Glasgow by the village of Gorbals, his troops, 
it is said, wiping their bloody swords on the manes of their horses 
as they rode through, and went thence to meet his assassin at 
Linlithgow town.—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE MOTHER OF GOETHE. 

The mother of the celebrated Goethe was but eighteen when he 
was born. She was a lively girl, full of German sentiment, with 
warm impulses, by no means much troubled with a conscience, 
exceedingly afraid of her husband, who was near twenty-two years 
her senior, and seemingly both willing and skilful in the invention 
of white lies adapted to screen her children from his minute, 
fidgety and rather austere superintendence. She “spoiled” her 
children on principle, and made no pretensions to conduct a sys- 
tematic training, which she abhorred. She said of herself, in after 
years, that she could “educate” no child, was quite unfit for it, 
gave them every wish so long as they laughed and were good, and 
whipped them if they cried or made wry mouths, without ever 
looking for any reason why they laughed or cried. Her belief in 
Providence was warm with German sentiment, and not a little 
tinged with superstition. She rejoiced greatly when her son pub- 
lished the “ Confessions of a Beautiful Soul,” which she loved as 
a memorial of a, lost pietistic friend. Her religion was one of emo- 
tion rather than of moral reverence. She was generous and ex- 
travagant, and after her husband’s death, seems to have spent 
capital as well as income. She was passionately fond of the thea- 
tre, a taste which she transmitted to her son. Her hearty simplici- 
ty of nature made her everywhere loved. Her servants loved and 
stayed with her to the last. She seems to have had at least as 
much honor as her son, which, for Germans, was not inconsider- 
able, and not much more sense of awe. She gave the most de- 
tailed orders for her funeral, and even specified the kind of wine 
and the size of the cracknels with which the mourners were to be 

led, ordering the servants not to put too few raisins into the 

es, as she could never endure that in her life, and it certainly 
would chafe her in her grave. ‘Having been invited to go to a 
party on the day she died, she sent for, answer that “Madame 
Goethe could not come, as she was engaged in dying.” Yet her 
sensitiveness was so great that she always made it a condition with 
her servants that they should never repeat to her painful news that 
they had picked up accidentally, as she wished to hear nothing sad 
Without absolute necessity. And during her son’s dangerous ill- 
fess at Weimar, in 1805, no one ¥entured to s to her of it till 


it passed, though she was conscious all the time of his danger 
without the heart to mention it.—. Leader. 
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